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Permissiveness and Sex Roles* 


DAVID RIESMAN 
Harvard University 


CRoss.GENERATIONAL _ misunderstand- 
ings are, of course, no new thing in America, 
nor are conflicts about permissiveness and sex. 
Indeed, foreign observers visiting this country 
a hundred years ago commented about the toler- 
ance shown children, and, while some admired 
the children’s poise and independence, others 
were horrified by their insolence or bad man- 
ners. Tocqueville was greatly impressed by the 
fact that American young women went around 
what was still a rude country without chaperones, 
and he and his fellow traveller, Beaumont, 
wrote home that American girls, while very at- 
tractive and appealing, were protected, not as 
on the continent by ignorance, but by what we 
might today call know-how. He was not quite 
sure how he felt about these emancipated 
women, with whom gallantry was no longer a 
sport for passing the time and asserting one’s 
superiority. 

Something like his complaint is echoed in the 
tendency for men of my own generation and 
older to look with dismay on the practice of 
going steady among young people in high 
school and college. This older generation com- 
pares going steady unfavorably with its own 
romantic and nostalgic images of the “playing 
the field” ; correspondingly, it sees young mar- 
riages as a too early captivity avoiding frivolity 
and flirtation.? 

We should note at the outset that early dat- 
ing and early sex life in general is characteristic 


* This paper was originally presented at the Annual Sym- 
posium of the Committee on Human Development, University 
of Chicago, February, 1958, and was expanded in a talk at 
Kenyon College, October, 1958. Work on matters discussed 
herein has been facilitated by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for the study of higher education. 

1 Some critics, however, speak from the point of view of 
an older morality. Thus, Catholic priests at some parochial 
schools and colleges have forbidden steady dating on the 
ground that it is an occasion for sin. In this they reveal the 
protective bias the Church has always had towards women, 
for it could be ‘argued that steady dating, while slightly in- 
creasing sin among young women, substantially reduces it 
among young men. 
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of the working class, as Kinsey documented, 
and of the rural population in many peasant 
countries. What seems to have happened in this 
as in so many other ways, is that the middle 
class has been losing its traditional orientation 
towards the future and inhibitions in the pres- 
ent, and that the permissiveness which arises 
from inconsistency and indifference in the 
lower strata has now become a matter of prin- 
ciple and only an occasionally unprincipled 
tolerance in the educated strata. Thus, even 
debutantes and students at the elite colleges go 
steady, whereas they would once have thought 
such practices common. 

In a recent article in Science, Margaret Mead 
and Rhoda Metraux have called attention to a 
hitherto unnoticed consequence of this change 
in values.2 They were investigating (not by 
means of a national sample, but rather by care- 
ful selections here and there) the attitude of 
high school students towards science and sci- 
entists and they made the discovery that the 
career choice of boys was being increasingly in- 
fluenced by the judgments of girls as to what 
were good careers for their boyfriends to be in. 
That is, if girls thought scientists would make 
poor husbands, this helped shape the image of 
the scientist that prevailed in high school—and 
helped, perhaps imperceptibly, to push boys to- 
wards careers that were considered compatible 
with decent domesticity. Of course girls were 
not wholly responsible for the image of the 
scientist which the researchers discovered: a 
person who is remote and sexless, who has too 
much or too little hair, wrapped up in the lab- 
oratory and not quite human—indeed, some- 
times quite inhuman like a science fiction mon- 
ster. But their article suggests that in an earlier 
day, when boys in the upper strata became 
aware of girls at a later point in life, when the 

2"'The Image of the Scientist among High-School Stu- 


dents: A Pilot Study,’’ Science, 126 (August 30, 1957), 
pp. 384-390. 
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boys were already themselves committed to a 
career, the judgment by girls would be less in- 
fluential: the girls would have to take the men 
as they had become. 

Now, however, both boys and girls are talk- 
ing with each other about such serious matters 
as career choice, and not merely handing out a 
“line” with which to impress each other in the 
rating-dating game. The very fact that boys as 
well as girls are willing to go steady and to 
marry earlier indicates a general cultural change 
of emphasis towards the affective and non-work 
side of life, and makes it possible for boys and 
girls together to decide the kind of domestic 
life they will jointly seek and the sorts of 
careers that will further and not interfere with 
that ideal. 

In these developments, we see reflected the 
greater prosperity of society; the situation of 
virtually full employment for the well-edu- 
cated; the understandable growth, not so much 
of an irresponsible hedonism (although this is 
often charged and certainly does occur) as of a 
more relaxed view of what has to be done to 
get along—and of how much has to be sacri- 
ficed in order to get only marginally ahead. 
Here what might be termed “social permissive- 
ness” cooperates with parental facilitation; 
thus Marvin B. Sussman showed in an article 
in the American Sociological Review a few 
years ago that middle class parents in New 
Haven were willing to stake their children to 
various sorts of help in the early years of mar- 
riage (even though they may not always have 
been pleased with the particular marriage or 
with its early consummation) .* 

If one talks to the faculties of medical 
schools, one finds them sometimes quite con- 
cerned with these developments. For one thing, 
there is evidence of a general decline of appli- 
cations to medical school in the last several 
years, and it has been suggested that this is 
partly due to dislike of the postponement medi- 
cal education requires. At the University of 
Kansas Medical School, three-quarters of the 


® Marvin B. Sussman, ‘‘The Help Pattern in the Middle 
Class Family,’’ American Sociological Review, 18 (February, 
1953), no. 1, pp. 22-28. 
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students are married, and this affects how they 
conduct themselves as students. The married 
students are not eager for night duty, for ex- 
ample, or for the surgical residencies that in- 
volve night duty; nor do they yearn to sit 
around talking about science, ethics, and 
women with their fellow students. Rather, they 
are quickly off after their stint in the hospital 
to give their spouses a hand with the children 
and to relax with them in the evening. Faculties 
of medical schools under these altered condi- 
tions tend to recall their own student days as 
those of bachelor asceticism (modulated by an 
occasional binge), and readily feel out of touch 
with these new men who are on the one hand 
so mature (in being well started on family life 
and choice of specialty), and on the other 
hand, so “mature” as not to care to talk shop. 
And the students, in turn, eager to end the 
long period in which they must be supported 
by their wives and families, resent the pro- 
tracted training necessary for certain specialties 
and the arduous isolation which, if not inher- 
ently “necessary,” has traditionally been con- 
sidered part of the folkways of that specialty. 

What men have lost in willingness to under- 
take arduous and highly specialized careers has 
not, of course, marked any commensurate gain 
for women. Thus, although it is a good deal 
easier today than a generation ago for women 
to enter medical school, and although they 
probably suffer less hazing in school from their 
professors and from male students, they are 
still a tiny proportion of the students—10 per 
cent or less. (The situation is very different in 
many countries in Europe and in the Soviet 
Union where women play a dominant role in 
medicine.) The same emphasis on the affective 
side of life, on the family as the most important 
element in the good life, which has influenced 
the career decisions of men, has also led even 
the most brilliant and energetic college women 
to decide that they do not want to undertake 
long preparation for careers which might cut | 


*I am drawing here on unpublished materials prepared by 
Howard C. Becker and Blanche Geer of Community Studies, 
Inc., in Kansas City under the direction of Professor Everett 
C. Hughes of the University of Chicago. 
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them off from the chance of marriage or in 
some subtle way defeminize them. And while 
that has always been true of American women, 
college women today seem both more un‘versally 
ready to hold a job than they once were (there 
are fewer playgirls) and less ready to risk, on 
behalf of greatly ambitious career aims, the 
possibility of a stable marriage. 

These developments are occurring at the 
same time that there has been a great hue and 
cry, stimulated by Sputnik, that we need more 
doctors, more scientists, more engineers, more 
highly trained people generally. Most of this hue 
and cry is based on what I regard as an exploita- 
tive concern for the state of the national labor 
force in the Cold War; it assumes that it is incon- 
ceivable that we might end the Cold War, and 
that, in a society of abundance, we might regard 
the talents of our young people as an oppor- 
tunity to develop new sorts of careers and new 
relations towards work. Among some of the 
most sensitive and gifted young people, there 
has developed the tendency to withdraw alto- 
gether from the great and overriding political 
concerns of their elders, sometimes by choosing 
fields such as the humanities or the ministry 
which could not have a conceivable Cold War 
or big-project relevance, and sometimes by 
withdrawing any deep involvement from work 
in large organizations even while going through 
the motions.® As a result of these developments, 
there would seem to be building up an often 
irrational reaction against permissiveness— 
sometimes in the mild forms in which we see 
it in the cartoons of The New Yorker, and 
sometimes in the intemperate attacks on the 
schools by such men as Admiral Rickover. 

What is left out in this cross-generational 
bickering is any understanding of what is hap- 
pening, of some of the positive values that are 
emerging, and of some of the problems for 
the individual as well as for society that these 
new emancipations bring. There can be no 

5 Compare the interesting article, ‘‘Beatniks in Business,”’ 
Mademoiselle (Match, 1959), pp. 74-75 and 142-145, and 
see, more generally, my article, ‘Work and Leisure in the 
Post-Industrial World,’’ in Eric Larrabee and. Roif Meyer- 


sohn, Editors, Mass Leisure, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1958. 
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doubt that what many educated young men and 
women today are looking for in each other is 
not the rating-dating game of twenty years 
ago.® To be sure, there are still fraternities and 
sororities on the campus and still an interest 
in good looks, popularity, good grooming, and 
smoothness. But all this is more subdued and 
the relationships increasingly sought for are 
more searching, more profound, more sincere. 
There is more desire to share; less desire to 
impress. There is less desire to dazzle members 
of one’s own sex and more to come to some 
sort of humane terms with the opposite sex. 
Moreover, it seems to me that young people 
are increasingly preoccupied with their capacity 
to love as well as to be loved. And I have the 
impression that sexual relations themselves 
when they do occur come about less frequently 
from a desire on the part of the boys to present 
trophies to their own male vanity than to secure 
themselves against the anxiety that they may not 
be truly and deeply loved, or capable of love. 
Moreover, the increase in going steady that 
has brought about some diminution of the 
search for those careers which require arduous 
preparation has not brought about a lessened 
level of seriousness among students either in 
high school or college. In fact, it could even be 
argued that young people who have made them- 
selves secure in a vital area through the practice 
of going steady can consequently afford to com- 
mit themselves more fully to their studies, be- 
coming more equable if sometimes less frantic 
students than were many in an earlier day who 
were constantly preoccupied as to whether or 
not they had a date or should have a date or 
what they might be missing if they did not. 
At some of the more academically oriented 
colleges, the rise in the level of demands on 
students has made many students doubt their 
own intellectual adequacy—and then seek to 
prove that they are after all good for something 
in their relations with the opposite sex. They 
do not choose to go on dates rather than to 
study; rather they do both—and if something 
® Compare the study by Robert Blood, Jr., ‘‘Uniformities and 


Diversities in Campus Dating Preferences,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 18 (February, 1956), pp. 37-45. 
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has to give way under this pressure, it is their 
sleep. (There is some evidence that students are 
staying up later and later and, if evidence from 
various student health services could be com- 
pared, it might shed interesting light on some 
of these problems.) 

The seriousness and depth of some of these 
steady relationships in high school and college 
is such as to give young people the feeling that 
they really know members of the opposite sex 
well enough to choose a marriage partner much 
earlier in life than people of equivalent sensi- 
tivity would have dared to do with their eyes 
open in an earlier day. Talcott Parsons argues 
in his writings that romantic love allows a kind 
of leap of faith across the impossibility of mak- 
ing a rational choice (much as advertising en- 
courages a similar leap of faith among equally 
available brand-name items). But in fact many 
of the young people are not ‘romantic’ in the 
nineteenth century sense; they believe in love, 
but not in a starry-eyed way. Indeed, the danger 
of some of these steady relationships may be 
exactly like that of some marriages; that a 
plateau of routinization is too quickly reached, 
with stability quickly achieved as a platform 
for competent but unexciting family life and 
serious, if not totally demanding, work. 

In our society, whatever becomes a fashion 
puts pressure on those whom the fashion does 
not readily fit. In an earlier day, when it was 
thought sober in the upper strata to postpone 
marriage, it took a certain hardihood or im- 
pulsivity to marry early, and to have more than 
two or three children. Today, in contrast, things 
are often hard on those who do not feel ready 
to “grow up,” to date, to marry young, and to 
have a sizeable family. Girls, of course, are not 
chaperoned anymore, either in the Latin way or 
in the more characteristic Calvinist way in 
which they carried their invisible chaperone in- 
side. Boys are, therefore, not protected from 
having to make advances to girls by the latters’ 
obvious unavailability. Indeed, the availability 
of girls in America is an omnipresent and in- 
escapable part of our visual esthetic—built into 
the widths of our cars, the reels of our movies, 
into the pages of our advertisements, and built 
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into the girls themselves, I might add, in the 
way they carry themselves and dress. The 
greater, but still not sufficiently psychological, 
awareness has produced the phenomenon I have 
occasionally seen as a teacher: that students feel 
under pressure from adults to have “experi- 
ences” and are ashamed to be thought dull and 
not to have any. 

Likewise, boys and girls have a new fear, one 
which a generation earlier was not conscious for 
most men no matter how sheltered, nor for 
most women—that is, the fear that they might 
be homosexual. In talking with Dr. John Spie- 
gel about some of the men’s colleges in the Ivy 
League, we agreed that this fear is one factor 
which haunts the campus, putting pressure on 
many young men to be guarded in their rela- 
tions with each other, and also with their male 
teachers, while at the same time putting pres- 
sure on them to seek out relations with girls 
in order to convince themselves and perhaps 
each other that they are not. 

As a concomitant development, the ribbing 
of sissies, at least in the middle class, is much 
less strong now than it once was, and in that 
sense, greater ‘‘femininity” is being increasingly 
permitted to educated men in this country. 
While one can still find colleges where men 
define themselves as men by being athletic and 
going in for engineering, there are many insti- 
tutions throughout the country where men can 
without embarrassment be interested in art, in 
English, in dance, and in music. But this very 
openness, which permits men to do things which 
they would once (and in many parts of the coun- 
try today would still) reject, has also had the 
curious consequence that they cannot clearly 
and unequivocably. define themselves as men 
by their roles. They have to define themselves 
as men, therefore, in other ways, and especially 
in the one physiological way which appears 
irrefutable; and the girls are under somewhat 
analogous pressure, possibly less out of a fear 
of homosexuality, but hardly less out of a fear of 
not being really a woman and responding to 
men as a woman should. Whereas, in the days 
of the double standard, nice boys would not 
molest good girls, that is college girls, now they 
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often use Freud to persuade the latter, and their 
steady dates, that to be inhibited is bad, likely 
to harm the boy, if not produce or symbolize 
frigidity in the girl. Thus, we see that permis- 
siveness in some areas, like any movement of 
liberation, produces unpermissiveness in others. 
Boys and girls, for instance, have Jess permis- 
sion than they once did to proceed in their rela- 
tions to each other and to themselves at idio- 
syncratic rates. 

We can see what this means when we look at 
high schools in the way that my former col- 
league at Chicago, James Coleman, has recently 
been doing. He has asked high school students 
what they are interested in; and when boys are 
asked this question they volunteer a great many 
concerns ; they are interested in automobiles, in 
high-fi, in sports and ham radios, and even 
occasionally in the curriculum. They are inter- 
ested in girls, too, but in rather a secondary 
way. In contrast, and here I interpret from his 
data which is still being coded and tabulated, 
the girls are interested in boys and in each 
other, and even their interest in each other I 
suspect is sometimes secondary or resonant to 
their interest in boys. Girls in high school are 
natural sociometrists; even in the fourth grade 
this is true. The boys have many defenses 
against being interested in girls, but the girls 
have very few comparable defenses against an 
interest in boys, and this is a pressure on boys 
as well as on girls. We know something of 
what this means in terms of age disparities. At 
Vassar the entering freshman girl is already 
date-conscious and is likely to be picked up, let 
us say at Yale, by upper classmen.’ But the 
senior girl in high school is too old for the 
comparable boys now and is perhaps cut off by 
physical or psychological distance from college 
boys, whereas the freshman and sophomore 
boys in high school are thrown with girls who 
are not able to respond to them, or they to the 
girls, as our popular culture tells them that they 
should. If William James were to look at this 
situation, he would say that girls need a moral 

7 Compare, on the general developmental sequence of col- 
lege girls at Vassar, Nevitt Sanford, et al., ‘‘Personality De- 


velopment in the College Years,’’ Journal of Social Issues, 12, 
no. 4 (1956), pp. 1-72. 
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substitute for boys; and, indeed, for their own 
development, I think they need an alternative 
to sociometry as their major field of research in 
high school and college. 

One reason why it seems to me that some 
people can profit from non-coeducation at some 
stages in their lives is that girls can be given in 
this way an alternative—at least a partial one— 
that allows them to cultivate, free from the 
pressure of boys and boy-minded girls, includ- 
ing the boy-minded parts of themselves, inter- 
ests that might otherwise be thought of as un- 
feminine. And, by the same token, it may allow 
boys to cultivate an interest in such things as 
the student newspaper, or ballet, which are oc- 
casionally monopolized by girls in a co-ed 
school (to be sure, as I have already mentioned, 
most girls in a co-ed school will be less active 
and pluralistic in their interests than boys of 
similar background, but there may be a few 
who will take over certain artistic activities and 
thus define them in such a way that boys will 
feel excluded). We see here a paradox: the in- 
fluence of girls on boys in high school and col- 
lege can be a broadening one in that it saves 
the boys from a narrow vocationalism and over- 
intellectual or over-ambitious or over-techno- 
cratic occupation with getting ahead in conven- 
tional terms. So, too, girls can be saved by the 
presence of boys from the kinds of artful stufh- 
ness and female “accomplishment” that some 
of the more fashionable and less intellectual 
junior colleges for women still advertise as 
their stock in trade. But at the margin, the 
presence of each limits rather than expands the 
potentialities of the other—and again permis- 
siveness imposes subtle restraints of its own.* 

These changes in the awareness each sex has 
of the roie of the other have a bearing on our 
ways of handling education of both sexes in the 
social sciences and in the other sciences. Every 
curriculum contains many implicit statements 
about ideas as “feminine” or “‘masculine’— 
statements which are carried in the language or 
texture of the discipline, and in the tone and 


8 Compare, for further discussion, Riesman, Some Con- 
tinuities and Discontinuities in the Education of Women, 
John Dewey Memorial Lecture, Bennington College, 1956. 
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attitudes of its professors. For instance, there 
are many teachers of psychology in college who 
resent the fact that women who are “interested 
in people” come into their courses, and these 
teachers react by turning their subject into a 
branch of engineering—an aggressively “‘male”’ 
subject from which all concrete and humane 
concerns of both men and women are excluded 
in the name of rigor, and in which precisely 
such considerations as we are here today dis- 
cussing would not be called “‘psychology.”’ Then, 
too, as already indicated, in many good colleges, 
the more sensitive students of both sexes feel 
themselves shut out from mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and technology generally. This may, 
in a few cases, be because they associate these 
fields, understandably enough in our time, with 
missiles and war maneuvers, with all that they 
find oppressive and intractable in the modern 
world. But it is also because these subjects are 
often taught in such a way that the subtlety of 
their ideas is not conveyed, but only the “‘hard- 
ware.’ As I think of the great physicists and 
mathematicians of recent times, it seems to me 
that their ideas (consider Einstein, Oppenhei- 
mer,,;Bohr) have a quality which should not 
alienate sensitive and very feminine women or 
sensitive and very intraceptive men. But both in 
high school and college, these fields are often 
taught, mainly by men, for whom the text is a 
kind of cook book—an old-style cook book at 
that. Conversely, English and art are taught in 
many secondary schools and some colleges as 
very much prissy, traditionally female and snob- 
tainted subjects. 

As a result, certain compartmentalizations re- 
main very important in our culture in spite of 
greater freedom and permissiveness. Women, 
for instance, remain shut out, by one set of 
snobberies and self-imposed restrictions, from 
college and university teaching, while men re- 
main shut out by another set of constrictions 
from elementary school teaching and from the 
teaching of music in secondary school. Women 
in this country are decreasingly charged with 
carrying the burdens of culture alone, including 
the burden of human and humane understand- 
ing, but there is still much that needs to be done 
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before men are permitted to share more equally 
in these tasks, and women in the tasks of the 
outside world of politics and work.® Our ideal 
here would be a culture in which the interests 
of each would be developed on behalf of the 
interests of all, on the no doubt utopian assump- 
tion that the work of the world would get done 
through genuine relatedness (in Erich Fromm’s 
sense) and not through the captivity of either 
sex or the psychological compulsions of a class. 

In a way, this is already happening: the lib- 
eration of women from traditional and conven- 
tional bondages both accompanies industrializa- 
tion and brings it in its wake. In these respects 
American women are the envy of the whole 
world, so that American movies, for instance, 
are a force for radical emancipation in Moslem 
countries, and men try to prevent their women- 
folk from seeing them lest they become restless 
and dissatisfied.1° Women in America are not, 
as some people claim to think, the dominant 
sex, but having escaped from traditional bond- 
ages they are beginning to face the problems of 
freedom. 

More generally, what I am trying to say is 
that permissiveness, liberating in its earlier in- 
stallments, creates unanticipated problems as it 
spreads. I am inclined to think that the more 
privileged young people need today some per- 
mission to resist permissiveness, that is, some 
form of adult protection for those who at the 
moment do not want to pursue each other or to 
feel that, if they are not doing so, they are miss- 
ing what not only matters most in life, but 
what would define them in an ultimate way as 
men or women. Let me recall in this connection 
Bruno Bettelheim’s book, Symbolic Wounds. 
He argues there that the initiation rites are a 
way of reducing the identity crisis for the initi- 
ates, a way of telling them with severity enough 
to make it stick, literally so, that they are a 


I suppose some social scientists would argue that the 
division of labor here is both a good and a necessary thing. 
One could draw such an implication from the work of Parsons 
and Bales, linking the division of labor in small laboratory 
groups to the division of labor in the family. See Talcott 
Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Interac- 
tion Process, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 

1° Compare Daniel Lerner, with the collaboration of Lucille 
W. Pevsner, The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing 
the Middle East, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. 
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young man or a young woman now, as the case 
may be: they are that, and no other—how shall 
I say *?—no other selves can come in. Our so- 
ciety, because it is more permissive, does not 
countenance such impositions, but the problem 


remains of providing young people with what 
Erik Erikson calls a moratorium in which their 
identity can be at large and open and various, 
without worry that for all of life what happens 
in high school or college will freeze the pattern. 





New Film on Interfaith Marriage 


A new color film presenting some of the 
problems resulting from an interfaith marriage 
has been released by The Department of the 
Christian Family and The Television, Radio and 
Film Commission of The Methodist Church. 
Professional actors and photography by Curtis 
Courant, an expert in the field, combine to 
make this a forceful resource in the area of 
marriage preparation. Much emphasis has been 
placed in the past on the physical attraction be- 
tween two people and not enough on the im- 
portance religion should have in the choice of a 
mate. ‘Friendships expressed in work and play 
can be maintained across barriers of faith. But 
marriage is a relationship in which the achieve- 
ment of spiritual unity is of primary importance. 
It is something so essential to married happi- 
ness that the fullest union between husband and 
wife is unattainable,” writes Dr. David Mace 
of international repute in the field of family 
life. 

Jews, Protestants, and Roman Catholics 
alike discourage their young people from marry- 
ing outside their faith. However, in our demo- 
cratic society all nationalities, classes, and creeds 
inevitably meet through business, school, or 
travel. Only when youth are informed of the 
high percentage of separation and divorce in 
interfaith marriages will we be helping them 
avoid such an experience before it is too late. 
The film, One Love—Conflicting Faiths, real- 
istically portrays some of the friction points in 
this kind of a situation. It does not give any 
final solution but points up the problems. 

Marilyn Harper, a Protestant, is in love with 
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Herbert Clark, a Roman Catholic. While pic- 
nicking on a fall day, Herb suggests that they 
elope. Marilyn hesitates at first because of not 
wanting to hurt their parents. Herb reminds 
her that their parents have not cooperated with 
them in marriage plans and only talk of the 
problems so why let their feelings stop them. 
She finally consents after his assurance that their 
love will work out any differences, and they 
speed away to the next county for a quick and 
easy marriage. 

Their happiness is short-lived when the Clarks 
insist on a second ceremony by a priest. The 
Harpers are pessimistic about the happiness of 
the newlyweds as Marilyn’s father points out, 
“I don’t think you realize the big difference 
between what you believe and what Herb be- 
lieves.” 

In the months that follow they learn the truth 
of his words. Convictions about planned parent- 
hood, the importance of fast days and worship 
symbols, decrees about what literature to read 
and which speakers to hear start arguments in- 
creasingly often. Marilyn feels she is always 
giving in to Herb’s way. Her Protestant friend, 
also married to a Catholic, can offer no help. 
The film brings out the fact that religion plays 
a part in all phases of living and cannot be kept 
separate as Marilyn and Herb hoped at first. 

One Love—Conflicting Faiths, 16 mm. 27 
min. Rental, Black and white, $5.00; color, 
$8.00 from The Methodist Publishing House. 
Libraries may purchase from TRAFCO, 1523 
McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. Sale, black 
and white, $125.00; color, $195.00. 
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Family Dynamics in a Mexican Village 


OSCAR LEWIS* 
University of Illinois 


In 1943, as part of my restudy of a large and 
anthropologically well-known village which I 
now call Azteca,’ I began the systematic collec- 
tion of data on a number of carefully selected 
families in an effort to develop an anthropologi- 
cal approach to family studies.? It seemed to me 
that the holistic approach of the anthropologist 
combined with his traditional emphasis upon 
studying people in their natural milieu was 
ideally suited to the intensive studies of fami- 
lies. Two of the objectives of the early phase of 
this work were to demonstrate the important 
role of personal and social factors, in addition 
to cultural ones, in nuclear family life, and to 
show the wide range of individual personality 
and family types within a single peasant com- 


* I am indebted to my wife, Ruth M. Lewis, for her as- 
sistance with the analysis and preparation of the field ma- 
terials. I am also grateful to Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz for 
his reading of the larger manuscript on the Rojas family and 
for his stimulating suggestions for this paper. 

1 Azteca is an ancient highland village about sixty miles 
south of Mexico City. In 1948, it had a population of about 
4,000, consisting of peasants, artisans, and merchants. Most 
of the villagers were bilingual speaking Spanish and Nahuatl. 
The present study is based upon a total of three years field 
work spread out over a fourteen year period from 1943 to 
1957. The baseline for this paper is the period 1943-48. The 
_ changes which have occurred in these families since 1948 will 
be diseussed in my forthcoming book Peasant Families In 
Transition: Two Mexican Portraits. The data upon which this 
paper is based was obtained by living with the families, ob- 
serving and participating in their activities, extended inter- 
views, and the application of Rorschach and Thematic Apper- 
ception Tests. 

* For a preliminary statement on the whole family study 
approach see my article ‘‘An Anthropological Approach To 
Family Studies,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 45, No. 5 
(March, 1950), pp. 468-475. Since 1950, there has been a 
growing interest in the possibilities of whole family analysis 
but very little empirical work has appeared. For examples see 
Nathan W. Ackerman and Marjorie L. Behrens, ‘‘A Study of 
Family Diagnosis,’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 26, 
No. 1 (January, 1956), pp. 66-78; Florence Kluckhohn and 
john P. Spiegel, Integration and Conflict in Family Be- 
havior, Report No. 27, Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry, 1953, Topeka, Kansas; J. H. Robb, ‘‘Clinical Stud- 
ies in Marriage and the Family: A Symposium On Method,’’ 
Part IV, ‘Experiences With Ordinary Families,’’ British 
Journal of Medical Psychiatry, 20, No. 1 (February, 1957), 
pp. 1-16; M. K. Opler, Culture, Psychiatry and Human 
Values, Springfield, Illinois: Thomas, 1956; Kaspar D. 
Naegele, Hostility and Aggression in Middle Class American 
Families, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, Ph.D. dissertation, 
1951. 
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munity. In this paper I will compare the in- 
ternal structure, psychodynamics, and personal- 
ity development in two families. I will also at- 
tempt to relate the psychodynamics of these two 
families to the broader social, economic, and 
political trends in the village and nation, in 
order to show the differential effects of the 
Mexican Revolution of 1910-20 upon these 
families. 

The first family is the Rojas family which 
consists of seven members: the father Anastasio 
Rojas (age fifty-four), his wife Soledad Gomez 
(forty-five), and their five children: Cruz 
(tweny-six), Lola (twenty-three), Crispin 
(nineteen), Delfina (sixteen), and Francisca 
(thirteen). The Martinez family consists of 
eight members: the father Pedro Martinez (age 
fifty-nine), his wife Esperanza (fifty-four), 
their five children, Felipe (twenty-three), Mar- 
tin (twenty-two), Macrina (seventeen), Ri- 
cardo (eighteen), Moisés (thirteen), and a 
grandson German (seven) born out of wedlock 
to their eldest daughter Conchita. Both families 
are somewhat larger than the average Aztecan 
family which has five members. Both are simple 
biological families living alone on a housesite as 
do over 70 per cent of all Aztecan families. 

The Rojas family is one of thirty-seven bet- 
ter-to-do landowning families in the upper eco- 
nomic group of the village. Only 4 per cent of 
the families in the village are in this category. 
The Martinez is one of the poorer landless fami- 
lies of the lowest economic group which consti- 
tutes about 80 per cent of all families. The two 
families have contrasting standards of living. 
The Rojas family is well housed, well fed, and 
well clothed, according to Aztecan standards. 
They can afford some luxuries and their home 


contains many modern articles such as beds, 
chairs, tables, a clock, flashlight, and sewing ma- 
chine. The Martinez family, on the other hand, 
live close to a bare subsistence level and has a 
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minimum of clothing and of house furnishings 
and none of the luxuries found in the Rojas 
home. The Martinez family is reduced to a diet 
of tortilla, chile, and black coffee during several 
months of the year. 

Although the two families are now at dif- 
ferent levels on the economic ladder, it is im- 
portant to remember that at the time they set up 
independent households they were both poor. 
The differential material progress of the two 
families is all the more striking because the 
Martinez family has remained poor despite the 
fact that it had three grown sons all of whom 
work hard as farmers, whereas the Rojas family 
has four daughters who have been an economic 
burden and only one son who has contributed 
almost nothing to the family. 

Both couples married at approximately the 
same time at the very outbreak of the Mexican 
Revolution. Anastasio’s parents belonged to a 
relatively small, privileged, though not wealthy, 
middle-peasant group in the village. His wife, 
Soledad, an only child, came from a somewhat 
poorer family. The marriage was an arranged 
one and was celebrated in the church. Anastasio 
was twenty-two and Soledad only thirteen. For 
the first seven years, they lived with Anastasio’s 
mother and Anastasio worked his mother’s 
lands. 

Both Pedro and his wife Esperanza were 
from poor landless lower class families. Both 
of their mothers had been abandoned by their 
husbands very soon after their ‘‘free union” 
marriages, so that neither Pedro nor Esperanza 
knew their fathers. Both of their mothers 
worked to support their respective children who 
were cared for by relatives and had a difficult 
childhood. Pedro selected Esperanza as his wife 
and they were married in the Church about a 
year after Pedro’s mother died. 

In terms of village standards, Anastasio had 
enormous advantages over Pedro from the start. 
His greater age in relation to his wife, his 
higher economic status, and his residence with 
his mother made the traditionally expected 
male dominance relatively easy for him in the 
early years of his marriage and gave him a sense 
of security. Pedro, on the other hand, had to 
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work on distant haciendas and leave his young 
wife in the care of his mother-in-law for weeks 
at a time. Although Anastasio received a mini- 
mum of economic assistance from his family, 
even this minimum gave him a great advantage 
over Pedro. With the help of a well-to-do rela- 
tive, Anastasio was able to go to the neighbor- 
ing state of Guerrero on several cattle buying 
trips. The profit he made in buying and selling 
cattle was an important factor in his becoming 
a landowner. 

The Rojas family has had more formal 
schooling than the Martinez family and as a 
whole shows a higher degree of literacy. The 
father and two older daughters have gone 
through the third grade, the mother through 
the second grade. However, the mother has for- 
gotten how to read and can barely sign her 
name. This family is somewhat unusual in that 
the three younger children are students prepar- 
ing for a professional career; the daughters are 
planning to be teachers and the son an agrono- 
mist. The father in the Martinez family, though 
essentially a self-educated man, is much more 
literate than the father in the Rojas family. His 
wife, however, never attended school and is 
illiterate. The eldest daughter was educated to 
become a teacher but her career was cut short; 
the rest of the children received only three or 
four years of schooling. The parents of both 
families are bilingual, speaking both Spanish 
and Nahuatl. The Rojas Family, like most fami- 
lies in Azteca, is Catholic. The Martinez family 
is one of the few in Azteca which converted to 
Protestantism under pressure of the father, who 
had been an active Catholic for the first forty 
years of his life. 

Both families are strong, cohesive units and 
represent relatively close in-groups. Each is held 
together by traditional bonds of family loyalty 
and parental authority, by common economic 
strivings and mutual dependence, by the stabil- 
ity of marriage between the parents, and finally 
by the absence of other social groupings to 
which the family might turn in time of need. In 
the relations between husband and wife and 
parents and children, the Rojas family more 
nearly represents new tendencies in the village 
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whereas the Martinez are an example of an 
older family pattern. 

Closer examination of the Rojas and Mar- 
tinez families reveals important differences in 
their internal structure, in the quantity and 
style of emotional expression, and in the range 
of personality development. The Rojas family 
is highly differentiated or segmented in struc- 
ture, consisting of five clearly delineated inter- 
action units or sub-groups. These are, first, hus- 
band and wife, second, mother and only son, 
third, mother and the older daughters, fourth, 
mother and younger daughter, and fifth, the 
sisters. The mother plays a crucial role in the 
communication system, acting as an intermedi- 
ary between husband and children, and between 
her son and daughters. Viewed psychologically 
she may be seen as a divisive force in the 
family, separating her husband from his chil- 
dren, her son from her daughters, and the 
youngest daughter from the older daughters. 

In the Martinez family, the internal structure 
is much more monolithic, with the father at the 
apex of the pyramid and in direct communica- 
tion with and in control of all members. Here 
the role of the mother is to carry out Pedro’s 
orders and to support his authority and to con- 
tain the latent and manifest resentment of the 
children toward the father. At times, she also 
acts as a buffer to protect the children from ex- 
cessive punishment by the father. In this family, 
the children are much more united and form a 
single solidary group, so that generation differ- 
ences are more clear cut than in the Rojas 
family. 

The greater segmentation of the Rojas family 
is a result of their freer, more democratic, gen- 
erally richer home environment, both in the 
goods of life and in the variety of alternatives 
and experiences. Within the limits set by the 
changing village culture, it has allowed a 
greater development of individuality and per- 
sonality differences, a much greater amount of 
verbalization and expression of emotion, more 
tensions in interpersonal relations, and more 
expression of aggression. Like a middle class 
family in our own society, they are better able 
to afford the luxury of internal dissension and 
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to take advantage of the new opportunities 
which have opened up since the Mexican Rev- 
olution. 

By contrast, the Martinez family, which suf- 
fers from grinding poverty, is more authoritar- 
ian. In this family, therefore, there is more re- 
pression, less individuality and expressiveness, 
and less personal freedom. It is as though this 
family, faced with greater danger, has set up 
barriers and defenses and is in a constant state 
of siege, mobilizing all available manpower for 
common survival. 

The greater variety of personality types in 
the Rojas family as compared to the Martinez 
family can be demonstrated in many ways. If 
we apply Riesman’s types, for example, we find 
that in the Rojas family the father, the eldest 
daughter, and the son, are essentially tradition- 
directed (with the daughter showing some 
signs of inner-directedness) ; the mother, the 
second daughter, and the youngest daughter are 
essentially inner-directed, and the third daugh- 
ter, the one who has brought the greatest 
changes about in the family, is other-directed. 
In the Martinez family, the father and eldest 
daughter are inner-directed and the mother and 
the rest of the children are tradition-directed, or 
more accurately, father-directed, since they fol- 
low his strong lead. 

The parents of the Rojas family, Anastasio 
and Soledad, form a little sub-group, as I have 
said. Anastasio customarily addresses himself to 
his wife when he is at home; his conversation 
with his children is minimal. He becomes com- 
municative, even affectionate, only when he is 
drunk. Soledad is more expressive than Anas- 
tasio. The parents speak Nahuatl together and 
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Spanish to their children. As Anastasio grew 
older he became more and more passive in the 
home, giving his wife an unusual amount of 
freedom, even though he is still the final au- 
thority in all major decisions. His control is 
based upon Soledad’s fear of his temper and 
occasional outbursts of violence to which she 
reacts with repressed resentment and an attitude 
of martyrdom. Soledad plays the role of the 
good, submissive wife, dutifully bathing and 
_ serving her husband, but she manages to domi- 
nate him directly and in many ways is the real 
head of the household. He gives her most of 
his earnings and rarely demands an accounting. 
She makes most of the day-to-day decisions for 
the family, comes and goes as she pleases, has 
authority to lend or rent out her husband's 
work animals and tools, and in general, takes 
the initiative in planning for the family. 

Anastasio and his wife share common goals: 
both are working to improve their level of liv- 

‘ing, to accumulate property, and to educate 
their younger children. Anastasio, however, 
places greatest emphasis on the more traditional 
investments in land and cattle, whereas Soledad 
prefers to spend money on modernizing the 
house and on such items as beds, tableware, 
canned food, et cetera. In doing this, Soledad 
has the support of the younger children. More 
serious points of conflict between husband and 
wife have been money, in-laws, infidelity, and 
Anastasio’s drinking. In the past, he has beaten 
Soledad cruelly a number of times; once he at- 
tempted to choke her with her own braids be- 
cause of a rumor about her alleged infidelity. 
Soledad is less forgiving than her husband and 
harbors hostility towards him, sometimes refus- 
ing sexual relations with him for weeks after a 
quarrel. She often suffers from headaches, and 
also from muina or illness of anger. Anastasio 
finds relaxation and escape from his problems 
in excessive drinking; this he does regularly on 
Sundays and on fiestas when it does not seri- 
ously interfere with his farm work. 

The parent-children relationship of the Rojas 
family in recent years is characterized by an un- 
usual degree of child-orientedness, differentiat- 
ing it from most Aztecan families and giving it 
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a middle class quality. This is accentuated by 
the combination of a manipulative mother who 
desired to live through her children and a rela- 
tively permissive father. The Rojas children, as 
a result, have had an unusually strong position ; 
they have had more freedom, support, oppor- 
tunities, and power to bring about changes 
within the family than have most Aztecan 
youth. 

The Rojas children are closer to their mother 
than to their father and are convinced that she 
is the more interested in their welfare. They 
interpret Anastasio’s withdrawn manner as in- 
difference. Although he loves them, is willing 
to work hard for them, and his resistance to 
expenditures and innovations has been compar- 
atively slight, his children are aware of his 
essential passivity. In contrast, their mother 
spends much time with them, discusses village 
gossip and sometimes family affairs with them, 
keeps a sharp eye on their activities, scolds or hits 
them, and takes care of them when they are ill. It 
is she who recognizes their need for new cloth- 
ing, for more education, for medical care, and 
for better food. As the children grew older, Sole- 
dad turned to them for support in her conflicts 
with Anastasio and eventually succeeded in 
building a barrier between father and children. 
Soledad uses her intermediary position to her 
own advantage, rarely refusing a request her- 
self, presenting him in an unfavorable light, 
and often impressing the children with the fact 
that she is protecting them from him at risk to 
herself. 

The strong tie between Soledad and her son, 
Crispin, has created a split in the family and a 
great deal of resentment on the part of the 
father and the daughters. Soledad makes no 
secret of her preference for her son and has 
taken the role of his protector and benefactor. 
She often sends her daughters out of the room 
when she wants to talk to him and she is the 
only one in whom Crispin confides, although 
their confidences are necessarily limited by their 
respect-relationship. Crispin avoids his father, 
and his relations with his sisters tend to be 
quarrelsome. Soledad further expresses her fa- 
voritism by indulging many of Crispin’s whims, 
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serving him special foods, giving him spending 
money, letting him sleep late, worrying over his 
poor health, and making his sisters serve him. 
Soledad justifies herself on the basis of Cris- 
pin’s history of illness and his being the only 
one of four sons to survive, but her family and 
relatives consider her permissiveness excessive. 
Anastasio is bitterly disappointed in his son, 
who cannot work hard in the fields, and blames 
Soledad for “spoiling” the boy. 

The women of the family form a large sub- 
group which in turn is divided into a grouping 
of the three older girls on one hand and the 
mother and youngest daughter on the other. In 
general, the women in the family are more com- 
municative than the men. They share ideas and 
even secrets. If one of the girls, for example, 
plans to go on a pilgrimage or to join the 
Accién Catélica, she first discusses it with the 
sister closest to her and then with her mother 
and other sisters. After making a decision, the 
mother asks the father for permission. Crispin 
is the last to learn what the rest of the family 
has been thinking of. 

But even among the women there are obsta- 
cles to communication. Cruz, the eldest daugh- 
ter, is withdrawn and inhibited and speaks lit- 
tle to anyone. Lola, the second daughter, is ex- 
pressive and aggressive like her mother, but as 
a result she is in conflict with most members of 
her family and is considered lacking in “'re- 
spect” by her relatives. Delfina, who is away at 
school much of the time, confides in her older 
sisters but is jealous and quarrelsome with her 
younger sister. Delfina is quite hostile to her 
mother because of her favoritism toward Cris- 
pin and also the youngest daughter, but at the 
same time she strives for her mother's approval. 
Actually, Delfina is the only one of the Rojas 
children who prefers the father to the mother. 
Francisca, the youngest, is the most erratic in 
the matter of expressiveness, sometimes talking 
and singing freely, at other times not speaking 
to anyone for days. She is most detached from 
the family and has friends to whom she is 
closer than to anyone in the family. She accepts 
her mother’s indulgence of her but shows little 
signs of reciprocal affection. At age thirteen, 
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she was already looking forward to leaving 
home and going away to school. 

In the Martinez family, Pedro, the father, is 
an energetic, alert, dominating man who is the 
ptimary authority in his home. He demands 
an unusual amount of obedience, respect and 
work, not only from his children but from his 
wife. Esperanza, the wife, is a mild, unexpres- 
sive, submissive woman who follows the lead 
of her husband because of tradition, devotion, 
and fear. The affectional ties between them are 
deeper than the Rojas parents; they have made 
a more satisfactory sexual adjustment. Es- 
peranza, for example, has never refused sexual 
relations with her husband, nor does she bear 
grudges or resentment for long periods. Pedro 
and Esperanza converse with each other in 
Nahuatl and form a close unit apart from their 
children. Pedro, more talkative than his wife, 
confides in her but rarely asks for or takes her 
advice. He considers her ignorant, and gener- 
ally inferior, and when angry tells her so. She 
complains of his outside activities, neglect of 
the family, and of his infidelities. They do not 
quarrel as frequently as the Rojas parents, nor 
does Pedro become as physically violent as 
Anastasio, but he is verbally so aggressive that 
Esperanza occasionally seeks relief in heavy 
drinking. 

Pedro keeps strict control over his family by 
giving daily instructions, by checking on every- 
one and everything, by curtailing each person’s 
freedom of movement, of leisure, and of 
friendships, and also by limiting spending 
money and by punishing when necessary. Al- 
though he usually turns over his and his son’s 
earnings to his wife, he does much of the 
family spending, even buying clothing for his 
wife and daughter without consulting them. 
Unlike Anastasio Rojas, Pedro is communica- 
tive and expressive; he has devoted time to his 
children, training them to work, lecturing them 
on proper behavior, and personally giving them 
religious instruction. 

Compared to most Aztecan men, Pedro car- 
ries on an enormous number of activities, many 
of which are unremunerative. He has partici- 
pated in local politics since Revolutionary days, 
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has held office three times, has taken a more 
than usual interest in village and barrio affairs, 
has voluntarily contributed to communal works, 
was the leader of a group of men who tilled the 
communal lands, has acted as guide and coun- 
selor in legal matters to other peasants, has 
made frequent trips to other towns and to 
Mexico City in connection with legal matters 
and also as a plum merchant, and was a 
Catholic prayer-leader and mayordomo of his 
barrio before his conversion. More recently, as 
a Seventh Day Adventist, he has successfully 
converted a number of other village families. 
Although Pedro was once illiterate, he now 
reads more than most villagers—the Bible, re- 
ligious pamphlets, books on the state laws, and 
now and then a newspaper. His interest in 
ideas and his adherence to his principles, even 
in the face of danger, are striking traits. For 
example, he refused to make charcoal when 
others in the village were making money that 
way, because it was denuding the forest and 
against village interests. 

Pedro's life has been a search for ideals and 
causes with which to identify: Catholicism, 
Zapatismo, village politics, education, and most 
recently Seventh Day Adventism. He tried them 
all and was disillusioned with all. He had taken 
their slogans and catch-words literally and had 
compulsively hoped that each would lead him 
to a better life and repair the deprivations of 
his childhood, but in each case he was inevita- 
bly disappointed. Perhaps Pedro was not in 
touch with the reality of the changing times 
and did not understand the growing money- 
economy and middle class values of post-Rev- 
olutionary Mexico. Anastasio, on the other 
hand, who was practical, cautious, thrifty, and 
unconcerned with causes or community projects, 
was much better adapted to prosper in this 
period. 

Esperanza respects her husband's authoritar- 
ian attitude toward their children but she her- 
self tends to be more lenient and protective. 
Being tradition oriented, however, she did not 
approve of advanced education for her eldest 
daughter and of other of her husband's innova- 
tions. She is more interested in the stability of 
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her home and in maintaining present standards 
of living than in improving them. To this end, 
she too is interested in controlling the children 
as much as possible. When her grown sons 
show signs of rebellion against their father, she 
persuades them to submit by appealing to their 
pity and affection for her; to a large extent, 
she has succeeded in keeping the family to- 
gether. 

The position of the Martinez children, with 
the exception of the eldest daughter, Conchita, 
comes close to the ideal pattern of the older 
generation. Conchita was relieved from the tra- 
ditional burden of housework and was helped 
by many sacrifices on the part of the family to 
study outside the village and to become a school 
teacher. The first of four children to survive, 
Conchita was her father’s favorite, and it oc- 
curred to him that through her he could raise 
the level of the entire family. This was a dar- 
ing idea for a poor man and he was warned and 
mocked at by the villagers for being presumptu- 
ous. In those years, however, the promise of 
education was being offered to peasants. Pedro 
put his entire faith in his daughter, working as 
a peon for the first time since the Revolution 
to raise money to educate her. She had taught 
only a short time when she gave birth to a boy 
out of wedlock, and returned home. Her failure 
to have a successful career was a bitter blow to 
Pedro. Conchita, now married but estranged 
from her father, still lives in the village; she 
is secretly visited by her mother and sisters and 
brothers who continue affectionate relations 
with her. 

The other Martinez children, in contrast to 
their older sister, have received a minimum of 
schooling, have rarely been away from home, 
and have been given few liberties. Pedro plans 
to educate his youngest son who is not strong 
enough for farm work. Other than to Conchita, 
no favoritism has been shown by the parents to 
any of the children and there is no sibling 
rivalry. However, there is little demonstration 
of affection in the family, and the children are 
quiet, withdrawn, and not given to sharing con- 
fidences. They have few friends and participate 
little in village affairs compared to the Rojas 
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children. Although they all look up to their 
father and believe he is concerned about them, 
they feel closer to their mother. The older sons 
sometimes feel that they are being exploited by 
their father so that he may be free for his 
other activities. In truth, Pedro treats them as 
though they were his own arms and legs, allow- 
ing them little opportunity for decision making. 
He strongly resents any show of independence 
on their part. The eldest son is most resentful, 
but he expresses it only by lapsing into long 
stubborn silence. This son suffers a conflict in 
roles, for his father does not permit him to 
carry out the prerogatives and authority of an 
older brother. However, the son’s strong tie to 
his mother and his fear of the outside world 
make it impossible for him to leave home as 
he would like to. The role normally assumed by 
the eldest daughter went to the younger daugh- 
ter, not without some resentment on her part 
for she had hoped to continue her education. 
At this point (1948), it looks as though the 
younger son and the grandson will probably 
escape Pedro's restrictive hand and will enjoy 
a fuller life. 


DISCUSSION 


Our analysis of two authoritarian families 
from a relatively homogeneous peasant com- 
munity reveals marked differences in the inter- 
nal structure, communication patterns, degree 
of community participation, and the general 
climate of family life. This suggests that there 
is wide range of variation in family types in 
peasant communities, and highlights the need 
for a typology of families which might be ap- 
plied cross-culturally. It also suggests that our 
traditional anthropological characterizations of 
families in terms of patrilocal, patrilineal, patri- 
focal, et cetera, cannot adequately encompass 
the subtle and complex psychological relation- 
ships which form the structure of nuclear 
family life. 

We have seen that both the Rojas and Mar- 
tinez families are stable, traditional families 
well within the village definition of normal. 
Both are patrilineal and patrilocal and both live 
within a culture which stresses the inherent 
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rightness of male superiority and dominance. 
However, here the similarities end. The Mar- 
tinez family is a simple monolithic structure 
with the father at the head, in direct control of 
all family members and responsible for even 
minor decisions. Here there is a minimum of 
delegation of power. Family life revolves 
around the father, family unity is strong, and 
there is little sibling rivalry. Whatever hostil- 
ity there is tends to be directed toward the 
dominating father but is repressed. By contrast, 
the structure of the Rojas family is much more 
segmented, and although the father is the ulti- 
mate authority, family life revolves around the 
mother. In this family, there is more friction 
and expressed aggression in interpersonal rela- 
tions, hostility is more diffuse, there is more 
emphasis upon upward mobility, more individ- 
uality, and more participation in village affairs 
on the part of the younger generation. 

Our data suggest that the differences in the 
configurations of these two families is not pri- 
marily a function of wealth differences or of 
class position, for Azteca has no clearly defined 
social class differences. Rather, they must be ex- 
plained primarily in terms of the personality 
differences between the two sets of spouses, as 
these have been influenced by their distinctive 
family backgrounds and life experiences. In 
each case, we found that a single strong per- 
sonality has set the tone of family life—in the 
Rojas family, the mother; in the Martinez 
family, the father. 

How are we to judge the mental health of 
these two families? By Aztecan standards, both 
are “normal” families, though the more au- 
thoritarian Martinez family is much closer to 
the village ideal. Indeed, in this family we find 
less role conflict and a better adjustment be- 
tween husband and wife, parents and children, 
and siblings. By contrast, the less authoritarian 
Rojas family shows more maladjustment, sib- 
ling rivalry, and general tension. Part of this 
may be related to the changing culture and the 
greater striving for upward mobility of the 
Rojas family. In any case, the two things which 
stand out in both families are the great amount 
of tension that is compatible with family sta- 
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bility in a peasant society, and the tolerance for 
pathology within the family, so long as family 
members can manage to carry out their major 
work roles. 

If we compare the individuals of both fami- 
lies in terms of personal development, variety 
of experience, and the extent and quality of 
relations outside of the family, we find inter- 
esting differences. In the Martinez family, the 
father and eldest daughter would receive high 
scores and the mother and children low scores. 
In the Rojas family, both parents and the older 
children would receive lower scores while the 
younger children would get high scores. While 
the total score of the Rojas family would be 

‘somewhat higher than that of the Martinez 
family, this seems relatively unimportant com- 
pared to the distribution of scores within each 
family. Certainly, from the point of view a Wes- 
tern trained clinician, each family reveals prob- 
lem areas and pathology. 

In comparing the two fathers and taking ac- 
count of Pedro’s initial disadvantages, it is Pe- 
dro who has shown the greater personal and 
social development. He relates more easily to 
others, has more friends outside the family, is 
more knowledgeable, has a wider range of ex- 
perience, has considerable prestige in the village 
despite his poverty, and has been deeply in- 
volved in village affairs. However, while Pedro 
dreamed of a better life for others, his family 
suffered; it might be said that his personal de- 
velopment was at the expense of his family. 
This is closely related to a basic conflict or dual- 
ity within Pedro—a split between his public 
and private personality. On public issues, Pedro 
was idealistic, fought against injustice and op- 
pression and for village interests, and favored 
communal village enterprises. But at home he 
was authoritarian, demanding, and repressive. 
Nor did he encourage his wife and children to 
participate in village affairs. 

Anastasio seems basically more secure and in 
better touch with reality and did not have Pe- 
dro’s compulsive need for participation, leader- 
ship, and control. By giving his undivided en- 
ergies to his work as a peasant and by with- 
drawing from village activities and collective 
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ideals, he enabled his family to improve its 
standard of living and forge ahead; they, in 
effect, progressed at his expense. 

Both families illustrate the generalization 
about family dynamics recently formulated by 
Spiegel,’ namely 

. what is functional for one member of the 
family group may be dysfunctional for the fam- 
ily as a whole. The opposite also holds: What is 
functional for the family as a whole may have 
very harmful effects on one person. These phe- 
nomena take place unwittingly, not only because 
of unconscious dynamics within each person, but 
also because of the operations of the system of 
relations in which the members of the family are 

involved... . 


Of the two mothers, Soledad is clearly the 
one with the greater personal and social devel- 
opment, although this has been limited by vil- 
lage standards and by her own conformity. She 
is more active than Esperanza and has a some- 
what wider circle of acquaintances. However, 
she does not relate as pleasantly to people as 
does Esperanza and derives little satisfaction 
from others. Soledad’s motivating force was to 
improve her lot and she used herself and her 
family to this end, rejecting her feminine role 
and developing traits of negativism and narcis- 
sism. Esperanza, withdrawn from the outside 
world, and having only limited ability and per- 
sonality development, was yet accepting and 
supportive within her family. Without Es- 
peranza, the Martinez family would probably 
fall apart; without Soledad, the Rojas family 
would probably come closer together and live 
with less friction. 

Although the two families described in this 
paper live in a community which represents a 
blend of Indian, Colonial-Spanish, and modern 
Mexican culture, the reader will undoubtedly be 
impressed by the striking similarities between 
them and non-peasant families in our own in- 
dustrial civilization. In part this may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the strong Spanish in- 
fluence in Mexico is essentially western Euro- 
pean in culture. More specifically, basic similari- 

8 John P. Spiegel, ‘'The Resolution of Role Conflict With- 


in The Family,’’ Psychiatry, 20, No. 1 (February, 1957), 
pp. 1-16. 
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ties include the predominance of the nuclear 
family, the patriarchial emphasis, and Catholi- 
cism. However, another part of the explanation 
may be that in the intensive study of whole 
families, anywhere in the world, the universal 
element, the psychological unity of mankind, 
comes through much stronger than it does in 
descriptions of larger units such as the com- 
munity. This is understandable for several rea- 
sons. In whole family studies, we deal much 
more with real rather than with ideal behavior 
patterns, and individuals do not get lost in our 
abstract concepts of culture, role, status, et 
cetera. Moreover, the number of variables in a 
nuclear family are much fewer than in larger 
and more complex systems, thereby limiting 
the number of possible family types. In this 
connection Smith writes,‘ ‘The functional pre- 
requisites of social systems impose a limited 
number of possibilities of structuring, and this 
is particularly true if we begin to examine the 


* Raymond T. Smith, The Negro Family In British Guiana. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956, p. 232. 


sub-systems of such a fundamental nature as 
domestic groups.” He then points to many simi- 
larities in ‘domestic groups” emong such dis- 
similar cultures as Trinidad, Manchester, West 
Africa, and the southern whites of the U.S.A. 

All this suggests that the traditional anthro- 
pological emphasis upon cultural differences 
may be due in part to the unit of study and the 
methods used. In describing total culture pat- 
terns, there is an almost inevitable neglect of 
range of variation in custom and personality 
which may lead all too readily to overdrawn 
configurations that play up differences between 
cultures rather than emphasize human similari- 
ties. In other words, the more homogeneous 
(and I might add, superficial) the picture we 
get of a single society, the more contrasting will 
it appear in comparison with other societies. 
On the other hand, the more we know about 
the range of behavior within any society, the 
more readily can we perceive the cross-cultural 
similarities as well as the basic human similari- 
ties. 





Views of High School Students on Child Management 


As revealed by a recent national survey of 
high school students, youth tends to view its 
future role of parenthood differently in many 
respects than do present-day “experts.” When 
students’ responses to numerous child rearing 
items were compared with the responses of a 
panel of expert judges from the fields of edu- 
cation, child development, child psychology, 
and clinical psychology, the amount of agree- 
ment was found to be only 10-14 per cent above 
chance. Many of the students were either un- 
familiar with or unaccepting of modern expert 
opinion; they leaned toward strictness whereas 
experts argue for permissiveness. 

Girls had more “correct” answers than boys, 
and students from high education and social 
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class families had more “‘correct’”’ answers than 
did those from the low. 

But differences by grade level were insignifi- 
cant; seniors had only slightly more “correct” 
answers than did juniors, and juniors only 
slightly more than sophomores. This means 
either that the school curricula contain very little 
on family living, or that that which is offered 
is relatively ineffective in shaping child rearing 
attitudes in line with expert judgments. Herein 
lies a challenge to family life educators. 
(Source: ‘Future Parents’ Views on Child 
Management,” Report of Poll Number 53 of 
the Purdue Opinion Panel, January, 1959, pp. 
1-7.) 
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Dating Values and Norms on a Negro 
College Campus 


CHARLES S. ANDERSON AnD JOSEPH S. HIMES 
North Carolina College 


THE esearch reported below undertook to 
identify the dating values and norms on a small 
Negro college campus and to rank the former 
in importance and the latter in prevalence. A 
one-fourth sex-age-class quota sample of resi- 
dent students in the North Carolina College 
were interviewed during the autumn of 1957. 
Non-resident and graduate students were 
omitted. Each student was asked to complete a 
questionnaire and to express his views on any 
aspect of the dating behavior on the campus. 
The sample of 200 respondents included 83 
(41.5 per cent) males and 117 (59.5 per cent) 
females. One hundred and eight, or 54 per 
cent, were 19 years old and younger, and 92, or 
46 per cent, were 20 and over. The sample in- 
cluded 65 (32.5 per cent) freshmen; 52 (26.0 
per cent) sophomores; 45 (22.5 per cent) 
juniors; and 38 (19.0 per cent) seniors. 

By unstructured interviews and _pretesting 
with a limited number of “representative’’ resi- 
dent undergraduates, a questionnaire contain- 
ing twenty-eight value and twenty-two norma- 
tive items was constructed. In replying to ques- 
tions about dating values, students were asked 
to indicate degree of importance by checking 
either Very Important, Moderately Important, 
or Slightly Important. When responding to 
questions regarding dating norms, the students 
were requested to indicate degrees of preva- 
lence by marking either Often, Sometimes, or 
Seldom. 

In order to rank the dating values and norms, 
index numbers were computed in the following 
way: Very Important responses to values and 
Often responses to norms were assigned a 
weight of four; Moderately Important and 
Sometimes responses two; and Slightly Import- 
ant and Seldom replies were given a weight of 
one. Crude scores were obtained by multiplying 
the number of individuals giving each possible 
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answer by the appropriate weights. Finally, 
index numbers were computed by dividing the 
sum of the crude scores by two hundred, the 
total sample, and multiplying by ten to produce 
whole numbers for ease of handling. 

The ranking of the twenty-eight dating val- 
ues on the college campus under study is shown 
in Table I. An inspection of the table reveals 
several things about dating in this college situa- 
tion. The highest and lowest indexes, 34.4 and 
18.2 fall well within the possible range of 40-10. 
Diminution of the index numbers from top to 


TABLE I. RANKING OF DATING VALUES OF 
200 COLLEGE STUDENTS BY 
INDEX NUMBERS 


Rank Index 
Position Number 








Values 





Friendliness and cheerfulness 
Self-confidence, not timid 
Good mixing ability 

Good conversational ability 
Dependability 


34-4 
34.0 
33-2 
32.4 
32.3 


Maturity-stability 

Smoothness in manner and appearance 
Affection 

Respect 

Good manners 


Good dressing ability 
Self-control, reserve 


32.0 
31.8 
31.6 
31.6 
30.8 


30.5 
30.2 


Considerateness 
Intelligence 
Sense of humor 


29.8 
29.0 
28.8 


28.5 
28.2 
27.6 
25.0 


Good listening ability 
Sex appeal 
Attentiveness 

Taller and older men 
Good dancing ability 


Popularity as a date 

“Redbone” (light complexion) 
Participation in athletics 

Plenty of money 

Greek-letter organization membership 


Upper-class status 
Handsomeness 
Prominence in student activities 
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TABLE II. RANKING OF DATING VALUES OF 
TWO HUNDRED COLLEGE STUDENTS BY 
INDEX NUMBERS AND BY CATEGORIES 








Rank Index 


Categories of Values Position Number 





I. Internal Personality Traits I 
(1) Friendliness and cheerfulness 
(2) Self-confidence 
(3) Dependability 
(4) Maturity-stability 
(5) Respect 
(6) Aftection 
(7) Self-control, reserve 
(8) Considerateness 
(9) Intelligence 

(10) Sense of humor 


31.4 


II. Social Skills 
(1) Good mixing ability 
(2) Good conversational ability 
(3) Good manners 
(4) Good dressing ability 
(5) Good listening ability 
(6) Attentiveness 
(7) Good dancing ability 


III. External Personality Traits 
(1) Smoothness in manner and ap- 


pearance 
(2) Sex appeal 
(4) Taller and older men 
(4) Popularity as a date 
(5) “Redbone” (light complexion) 
(6) Plenty of money 
(7) Handsomeness 


IV. Individual Accomplishments 
(1) Participation in athletics 
(2) Greek-letter crganization mem- 


ship 
(3) Upper-class status “ 
(4) Prominence in student activities 





bottom of the array is relatively gradual and 
continuous. The only significant break occurs 
between “‘attentiveness,” the eighteenth item, 
and “taller and older men,” the nineteenth item. 

This break in the array divides the value 
items into two relatively distinct groups. The 
upper group of items, with the possible excep- 
tions of “smoothness in manner and appear- 
ance,” “good dressing ability,” and ‘sex appeal,” 
would seem to manifest a concern for interper- 
sonal relations. The ten value items below the 
break, together with the three mentioned above, 
seem to stress material and competitive charac- 
teristics of individuals. 

When the value items are placed in homo- 
geneous categories, some new insights are re- 
vealed. The result of this operation is shown in 
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Table II. A glance at the table indicates that 
the four categories of value items tend to cap- 
ture and reflect the natural grouping discussed 
above. The students gave measurably higher 
evaluations to internal personality characteristics 
and skills of social relations than to the overt 
personal characteristics and evidences of indi- 
vidual achievement. One may draw a number of 
interesting inferences from this grouping of 
dating values on a college campus. 

The women students tended to evaluate all 
items higher than the males. Although both 
sexes agreed on which items ranked in the up- 
per and lower divisions of the array, they dis- 
agreed about the position of certain items with- 
in these divisions. The females placed more em- 
phasis on such values as good dressing ability, 
good mixing ability, and intelligence, while the 
men assigned greater weight to good manners. 

The younger students, those nineteen years 
old and younger, assessed the upper division of 
value items higher and the lower division items 
lower than the twenty-and-over respondents. 
This difference is reflected in evaluations of the 
various college classes. The freshmen gave most 
emphasis to the upper-division and least stress 
to the lower-division value items. The sopho- 
mores, however, tended to reverse this pattern, 
stressing the lower-division items more than the 
total sample. Juniors and seniors manifested 
somewhat more than general concern with the 
internal personality and social skill items. 

The second part of the investigation focused 
upon the normative patterns of dating in exist- 
ence on the campus. The ranking of these pat- 
terns on the basis of index numbers is presented 
in Table III. The inquiry was concerned with 
three non-comparable and overlapping categor- 
ies of dating norms. “Dating Processes” refer 
to patterns of interpersonal relations between 
dating dyads. “Dating Activities’ encompass 
the range and variety of things that dating asso- 
ciates of whatever kind engage in in the course of 
acting together. And ‘Dating Locations”’ allude 
to the places and place-situations involved in 
the performance of dating activities. The dis- 
tinction of such dating norms from values can- 
not be clear and unequivocal, for every pattern 
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TABLE III. RANKING OF DATING NORMS OF 
TWO HUNDRED COLLEGE STUDENTS BY 
INDEX NUMBERS AND BY CATE- 
GORIES OF NORMS 








Rank Index 


Categories of Norms Position Number 





I. Dating Processes 
Going steady 31. 
Seasonal dating! 24. 
Random dating 21. 
Social class dating? 
Double dating 


II. Activity Patterns 
Dancing 
Necking?® 
Telephone conversation 
Petting* 
Drinking 
Partying 


. Dating Locations 
Dormitory “rec” room 
Library 
Athletic events 
Dormitory reception room 
College “canteen” 
Movies 
College auditorium (programs) 
Women’s “gym” (fraternity dances) 
College Grill (neighborhood snackbar) 
House parties 
Night clubs 
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1 Seasonal dating refers to dating between athletes “who 
are in season” and coeds. 

* Social class dating refers to dating which is relatively 
confined to a clique or “campus social stratum.” 

3 Necking refers to a mild form of dating behavior such as 
holding hands, and relatively unstimulating kissing and em- 
bracing. 

4 Petting means an extreme form of sexual stimulation. 

5 “Partying” refers to private intimate relations between 
dating partners, consisting of one or a few couples, usually 
not more than two. 


of association, activity, or locale is itself evalu- 
ated and differentiated from others. Attention 
here, however, is directed to overt elements of 
the campus dating complex. 

An inspection of Table III indicates that go- 
ing steady is the most prevalent pattern of dat- 
ing relationship. “Seasonal dating” received a 
significantly lower evaluation by the sample of 
undergraduates. Dancing, necking, and _tele- 
phoning are the most popular activity patterns 
and stand well above the others shown in the 
table. The favored dating locations include the 
dormitory ‘‘rec’’ rooms, the college library, ath- 
letic events, the dormitory reception rooms, and 
the college canteen. The movies occupy an am- 
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biguous position between the most and least 
popular dating locations. 

These data have several interesting implica- 
tions. Double dating and the restrictions of so- 
cial class dating are relatively unpopular with 
the students. The low positions of “partying,” 
drinking, and petting correlate with the ex- 
pressed disinterest in night club and house 
parties. One may draw several inferences from 
this finding. 

The popularity of the college library and the 
ambiguous rating of the movies as dating loca- 
tions are interesting. The library is geographic- 
ally and socially accessible on a campus where 
social facilities are limited and undergraduate 
girls are subjected to considerable restraint. On 
the other hand, distance from the campus and 
expense of racially segregated movies reduce 
their attraction for the students. 

The women assessed the dating processes 
higher than the men. ‘Seasonal dating’’ was 
specially accented, indicating the popularity of 
college athletes with the coeds. Further, the fe- 
males appeared to be more conventional than 
the men since they assessed the institutionally 
sanctioned dating activities (dancing and tele- 
phoning) higher, and the unapproved activi- 
ties, such as petting and “partying,” lower than 
the men students. Again, the coeds gave slightly 
more emphasis to the reception rooms as popu- 
lar dating locations, while the men, as might 
be expected, were more interested in athletic 
events. 

The older (twenty and over) respondents 
stressed both the dating processes and dating 
activities more than the nineteen-and-under stu- 
dents. Further, the younger informants seemed 
slightly more interested in the library and re- 
ception rooms as dating locations, while athletic 
events appealed more to the older students. 

The sophomores assessed going steady and 
“seasonal dating’ higher than the other classes, 
while the freshmen gave these processes the 
lowest rating. Further the freshmen in high 
school evaluated the dating activities lower than 
the other classes who tended to exhibit more ap- 
parent sophistication of both behavior and 
locale. 
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A Comparative Study Relating Marital Happiness 
to University Courses Helpful in 
Marital Adjustment 


DOROTHY DYER 


Utah State 


For many years teachers of family life courses 
over the country have been concerned with the 
question of whether or not a course designed to 
integrate material from areas basic to family 
living, and taught from the general education 
point of view, makes a difference in the per- 
sonal and marital adjustment of the students 
who take it. While family life educators have 
been encouraged and stimulated by the many 
expressions from students as to the helpfulness 
of such courses, and by the steady or increasing 
enrollments in the classes, it has been difficult 
to find more objective evidence concerning the 
effectiveness of the learning in relation to in- 
sight and behavior in later marriage adjust- 
ment. 

As part of a longitudinal study on marital 
adjustment being undertaken at the University 
of Minnesota by the family life staff in the De- 
partment of Interdisciplinary Studies of the 
College of Science, Literature, and Arts, the 
following data are presented which may throw 
some light on the effectiveness of the prepara- 
tion for marriage course at this University. 

The preparation for marriage course in the 
Department of Interdisciplinary Studies is con- 
cerned with the achievement of a focus through 
which educational and life experience can be 
evaluated and used by the individual to better 
achieve a happy and meaningful marital adjust- 
ment. The immediate course objectives are 
stated as follows: 

1. To give basic facts and information 
concerning individual adjustment in pre- 
marital and marital situations. 

. To provide group participation and the 
opportunity for discussion of problems 
in an objective way. 

3. To reduce tensions in areas where mis- 
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information and taboos have operated 
in the minds and attitudes of students. 

. To help with specific personal problems 
through individual counseling, if de- 
sired. 

In brief, the course deals with the expecta- 
tions of modern marriage as a way of life and 
the personal and interpersonal factors which 
interplay to bring about satisfactions for happi- 
ness to individuals in their marriages and 
family relationships. As Luckey and Neubeck 
have indicated in their article “What Are We 
Doing in Marriage Education ?,” the techniques 
used in teaching, the climate of the classroom, 
and the person who does the teaching are im- 
portant elements in the effectiveness of the kind 
of teaching which “will expose students to con- 
cepts” and “provide group experiences in which 
personalities have the freedom of interaction 
with other personalities.” 

The preparation for marriage course is elec- 
tive at the University of Minnesota and the mo- 
tivation of the student who selects such a course 
no doubt affects the degree of use he may make 
of these learning experiences. Perhaps a partic- 
ular type of personality is motivated to take 
such a course. Oral and written reasons for en- 
rolling in the course range from its being at a 
convenient hour to interest in learning more 
about the selection of a marriage partner or ad- 
justments in marriage and the desire for help 
with some specific premarital or marriage prob- 
lem. These expressed reasons appear to be re- 
lated to the individual’s degree of insight into 
his own and/or other's feelings about immedi- 
ate needs. 

1 Eleanor Luckey and Gerhard Neubeck, ‘‘What Are We 


Doing in Marriage Education’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
18 (November, 1956), p. 350. 
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From the original experimental group of 
1509 students enrolled in the preparation for 
marriage course during the academic years 
1948-49 and 1949-50, 1032 replied to a ques- 
tionnaire in 1953 and 1954. Of these students, 
593 were married. A control group of 466 stu- 
dents was selected at random from the 1953 and 
1954 student directory, matching for year in 
school, college, and sex among those who had 
not enrolled in the preparation for marriage 
course. Of 250 students who responded to the 
questionnaire, 111 were married. 

The following comparisons were made be- 
tween the experimental group of 593 married 
students and the control group of 111 married 
students: 


1. A comparison of the happiness ratings 
of the marriage indicated on the ques- 
tionnaire, by one member of each mar- 
ried couple. 

. A comparison of the number and kind 
of “‘write-ins’’ in answer to the question 
on the questionnaire, “What college 
courses have contributed to your mar- 
riage adjustment?” 


HAPPINESS RATING 


The happiness rating was a self evaluation 
made by one individual of each married couple 
in regard to the degree of happiness he believed 
to be descriptive of his marriage. 


Happy Extremely 
X-X-X-X-X-X-X Unhappy 


Extremely 
Happy 


While happiness is a relative and difficult 
feeling to define acceptably for a group, each 
individual within his own framework of refer- 
ence and expectations experiences feelings in- 
dicative of degree of satisfaction at a given 
time which he may indicate on such a scale. 

This rating scale was chosen because of its 
simplicity and its ability to reflect the subjective 
feelings of the individual in regard to what he 
considered to be the degree of his marital hap- 
piness.? 


2 For a description and definition of marital happiness and 
the rationale for the marital happiness scale, see Ernest W. 
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Table I indicates the number and percentage 
of individuals in each of the happiness rating 
categories. 

When the ratings are consolidated into three 
groups (I. Very Happy, II. Happy, and _ III. 
Less than Happy) and comparisons of the ex- 
tremes (I and III) are made between the ex- 
perimental and control groups, a significantly 
greater number of those /ess-than-happy in their 
marriage are found in the control groups. The 
differences between the very happy and happy 
groups (I and II) are not significant. 


WHAT COLLEGE CourRsES HAVE CONTRIBUTED 
TO YOUR MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT? 


In the experimental group, 71.5 per cent of 
the total responses indicated the preparation for 
marriage course. Other courses and areas of 
study were not significantly different in per- 
centage of responses and the order of frequency 
was similar for experimental control groups. 
Psychology was most frequently mentioned, 
then social science, home economics, natural 
science, humanities, health nursing, and educa- 
tion. 

However, a significantly greater number of 
the control group (those who did not take the 
preparation for marriage course) mentioned 
“none or none in particular,’ “miscellaneous,” 
or “all courses or college in general.” Appar- 
ently they were unable to identify a specific 
course or field of study helpful to them. A sig- 


Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family, New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1953, page 379, and Harvey J. Locke, 
Predicting Adjustment in Marriage, New York: Henry Holt, 
1951, pages 61-65. As a precautionary measure, their rating 
scale was checked for its ability to differentiate between de- 
grees of marital happiness for the groups in this study by 
using twenty-two significant items and weights of Locke's 
Marital Adjustment Test. Consolidating the rating of the 
seven point scale into three groups (I. Very Happy, II. Happy, 
Ill. Less Than Happy) and using the t-test, the difference 
between means of the test scores on the twenty-two items were 
as follows: 

Group 
16 ill 
$.71° 
7.69* 


Group 
i & ill 
1.68 
9,52” 


Group 
Ié1l 
3.88* 
2.68* 


Experimental Group 


Women 
Men 


Control Group 
Women 6.07* 
Men 5.04* 
* Significant at 1 per cent level. 


6.15* 
4,38° 
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TABLE I. COMPARISON OF HAPPINESS RATINGS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP AND CONTROL 
GROUP BY NUMBERS AND PER CENT AS CLASSIFIED IN THREE HAPPINESS GROUPS 








Experimental Group 


Control Group 





Happiness Group Rating Scale 


No. 


Percentage Percentage 





Very Happy 
x 
x 197 
54 
29 
9 
x 4 
Less than Happy 
x fr) 


No Information 5 


Total 593 


49-7 
49-7}82.9 


9.1 10.8 
13.9 16.2 
4.8 , 


46.8 
46.8hn3.8 


= 
a 


2.7 


0.0 


100.0 100.0 





Significance of the differences in percentages between experimental and control groups is indicated by asterisks following 
the larger percentage. A double asterisk denotes significance at the 1 per cent level; no asterisks, a non-significant difference, 


nificantly larger number (at the 1 per cent 
level) felt that they had received no help from 
the college curriculum in their marital adjust- 
ment. In general, the responses of the control 
group were fewer and more vague. About the 
same percentage of individuals failed to re- 
spond to the question. 


SUMMARY 


When the responses of a group of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota students who took the prep- 
aration for marriage course were compared to 
those of a group of ‘students who did not take 
the course but who were matched for year in 
school, college, and sex, some marked differ- 


ences were found in the responses. 

The fact that a significantly greater number 
of the control group rated themselves as less- 
than-happy on the rating scale would lead to 
the supposition that some factor, such as the 
preparation for marriage course, had been in- 
strumental in developing a point of view, an 
attitude, or insight which influenced the ex- 
perimental group toward greater satisfaction in 
marriage. There seems to be some evidence then 
that the preparation for marriage course has 
been instrumental in effecting happier marriage 
relationships for those participating in such a 
course—at least in the early years of married 
life for this group of college students. 











Coming Event 


Don’t forget the Annual Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations to be 
held at Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, August 19-21, 1959. The theme is: “Growing 
Individual Values Within the Family.” The program promises to be both informative 
and stimulating, with something for everyone interested in people and families. Plan to 
come and to bring your friends. For further information write to William F. Kenkel, 
NCER Local Arrangements Chairman, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 
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Educators Fear Sexuality—Not Sex 


B. Y. GLASSBERG 


St. Louis, 


Tue educator's presumed fear of sex was de- 
cried in this Journal in August, 1957. The 
article aroused sufficient interest to make this 
fancied fear the subject of a well attended 
panel at the 1958 meeting of the NCFR. Dis- 
cussants achieved no unanimity. To some, sex 
was to be approached as part of a divine plan, 
regarded with almost supernatural awe, even 
with mysticism. To others, it was concerned 
with nudity in the home as opposed, for ex- 
ample, to nudity on the street. To others, it was 
associated with individual emotional response 
to certain classical four letter Anglo-Saxon 
words, now generally regarded as unspeakable 
vulgarisms. To others, it was part of the re- 
lationship of a woman and husband, beautiful 
and enduring. Interpretations of sex varied 
from one participant in the discussion to an- 
other; not all could agree on the meaning of 
sex. If this degree of confusion exists in the 
minds of so many persons possessed of high 
professional competence, it is small wonder 
that apprehension disturbs the mind of the rel- 
atively untrained curriculum planner. 

That such misunderstanding exists may be 
due to ignorance of just what sex is. The dic- 
tionary defines sex as ‘the sum of the peculiari- 
ties of structure and function that distinguish a 
male from a female organism.” On the other 
hand sexuality, frequently misunderstood as 
sensuousness, is defined as “undue preoccupa- 
tion with what is sexual (use or abuse of sexual 
functions).”” This dichotomy of thought may 
be the dilemma which needs to be resolved, 
especially that part of it which centers in the 
use or abuse of sex! function! 

Sexual behavior cannot be isolated from the 
total behavior of the human being. Intellectu- 
ally even the most ardent advocate of what is 
called sex education would likely agree. Never- 
theless he may forget the conditioning processes 
affecting the individual whose sexual behavior 
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or misbehavior confuses and confounds him. 
This is more likely to be true if the educator 
believes there has been misuse or abuse of the 
sexual function. Such confusion might be less- 
ened by recognition of the plain fact that a kind 
of sex education has always taken place. Such 
education as the older urban American has ob- 
tained came from the alley. It was secretive, 
something to be laughed over because laughter 
afforded a method for release of the associated 
sense of guilt. The teacher, an older boy or girl, 
was ill prepared for the task. But he made every 
effort to pass on his own ignorance. Vocabulary 
was limited to the vulgarisms already learned 
by the “teacher.” 

Sex came to lack any element of respecta- 
bility. It was concerned only with sensuousness. 
In this isolated setting it became a toy for ex- 
perimentation, albeit vague anxieties were 
stirred. Sex was conceived as something apart, 
unrelated to other aspects of living and being. 
This is not sex; it is sexuality. 

To-day’s male educator grew up in this sor- 
did environment. He remembers, perhaps, the 
obsessive compulsion with which he wrestled 
the peer group assurance that intercourse was 
not alone required for health but was necessary 
evidence of masculinity. Strangely, the converse 
peer group syllogism that intercourse was neces- 
sary for feminine health or evidence of essential 
femininity seems never to have appeared in the 
folklore of sexuality. 

In contrast to the anxieties besetting the male 
educator’s remembrance of his instruction in 
sexuality, not sex, the female educator recalls 
the stern morality of her own rearing which 
equated both sex and sexuality as bad. She was 
adjured to be pure, undefiled, lest she be denied 
the wonderful experience of motherhood. Si- 
multaneously she was warned that childbirth 
involves passage through the shadow of the 
valley of death. No wonder that she objects to 
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education in an area so frightening. She, too, 
has failed to distinguish between abuse and use 
of sex, between myth and fact. 

Those among us who have a more dynamic 
approach handicap the drive for sex instruction 
by failure to appreciate the educational preju- 
dices of those who must implement our pro- 
grams. We fail to make explicit what we mean 
by sex. We use statistics derived from Kinsey 
and other research to buttress our insistence. 
Such statistics are more likely to inflame the 
educator than to aid his understanding for he 
sees in them only confirmation of his worst 
fears. He assumes that the frequency of preg- 
nancy among his own teen-age girls would be 
increased with consequent further demoraliza- 
tion of the already hard to teach student body. 
He imagines complaint and objection from par- 
ents whose background of adolescent experi- 
ence is similar to his own. He reckons with- 
out awareness of the parent’s effort to insure 
better preparation for children, increased oppor- 
tunities, who want for youth much more than 
they themselves have had. This educator is 
likely to anticipate obstruction offered by re- 
ligious leaders whom he mistakenly assumes 
think of sex only as a function of morality. 

Finally, perhaps, despite our more dynamic 
approach to sex, we are hampered in communi- 
cation because we have not clearly differentiated 
sex from sexuality. Advocates such as we might 
put the term ‘‘sex education” into the discard. 
We might better choose a terminology more 
fully expressive of our purpose: for example, 
education for personal and family living. This 
must include instruction in the sum of the 
peculiarities of structure and function that dis- 
tinguish a male from a female organism. Such 
a concept is less restrictive. By being more in- 
clusive, it recognizes that the individual is 
above all a member of a family. It recognizes 
that he establishes relationships within that 
family, relationships whose quality determines 
in large measure his interpersonal competence. 
It recognizes that the individual will in all like- 
lihood marry and create his own family. It rec- 
ognizes the uniqueness of personality and the 
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importance of an adequate self image. It recog- 
nizes and imparts a goal to be achieved. Because 
one part of that goal is the family of the stu- 
dent’s own creation, the role of sexual function 
as part of the total process of living is implicit 
to the instructional content. 

Approached in such fashion, sexuality is re- 
moved from sex which then becomes a function 
for use rather than abuse. Sex may be taught as 
one of the multitude of factors constituting 
the whole man or the whole woman. It becomes 
a simple matter to discuss the methods by which 
human beings express sexual feeling, to relate 
these expressions to the total functioning being, 
to point out the common compensatory mecha- 
nisms of sexuality, to lead the student to his 
own conclusion as to the kind of management 
he will choose to attain the ends in living likely 
to further his own ultimate contentment and 
ego satisfaction. 

To the extremist who will continue to insist 
that educators will continue to fear sex, I 
answer that the St. Louis Board of Education 
has carried on an area-wide program of this 
kind of education for fourteen years. It requires 
the cooperation of principals, teachers, the su- 
perintendent, and his associate administrators. It 
is rooted in the philosophy that sex, an integral 
part of the life process, is not to be feared. It 
recognizes the peculiarities of function that dis- 
tinguish male from female. It relates these pecu- 
liarities to the ultimate supportive integration 
of these differences in the companionship of mar- 
riage. It affords the thoughtful student a goal 
toward which he may direct his efforts. It distin- 
guishes between the abuse and the use of sex by 
avoiding sexuality ! 

Based in these fourteen years of stimulating 
the thinking and motivating the behavior of 
young men and young women in a large Mid- 
western community, I would categorically deny 
that educators fear sex. I believe that they fear 
sexuality and will continue to fear sexuality 
just as many of us who participated in the 
1958 Annual Meeting of the NCFR fear courses 
in sexuality. Only, it seems to me, some of us 
expressed it as a fear of sex! 
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Some Variables Affecting Sexual Attitudes, 
Behavior and Inconsistency 


ROBERT L. KAREN* 
San Diego Junior College 


JN EXAMINING the sexual norms of society, 
one might distinguish between an ideological 
norm and a behavioral norm. With respect to the 
former, law, religious dogma, the double stand- 
ard of sexual morality, attitudinal differences 
(for example, “those girls a fellow would 
marry and those girls who will”), the Kinsey 
report, and other scientific revelations provide a 
cultural background of ideological variability. 
In the case of the latter, available resources as 
sexual outlets, individual differences in libido, 
and sex differences in libido provide a back- 
ground of behavioral variability. The individual 
then, finds that his own sexual behavior is de- 
termined by some ideological and behavioral 
reference point. Just how well he can match 
up his actual conduct with his ideal and main- 
tain minimal inconsistency has been examined 
critically by several observers (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 


The present study explores the significance of 
two variables, sex of the respondent and level 
of dating involvement as they affect: (1) sex- 
ual ideals, (2) sex conduct, and (3) individual 
incensistency between ideals held and actual 
conduct. 


METHOD 


The questionnaire consisted of items dealing 
with personal history and the ideal and actual 
limits of sex play as follows: 


1—Age 
2—Sex 
3—Marital status 
4—How far do you feel couples ought to 
go on the first few dates ? 
5—How far do you feel couples ought 
to go when they are dating frequently 
* The author wishes to thank Dale McKasson, Beverly 
Pohle, William Walcott and Thomas Carroll for their assist- 
ance in the preparation of this report. 


1 Parenthetical numbers refer to the list of ‘‘References’’ 
at the conclusion of the article. 
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and continuously with someone but 
not going steady? 

6—How far do you feel couples ought 
to go when they are going steady ? 

7—How far do you feel couples ought 
to go when they are engaged ? 

8—In your own sex life, how far have 
you gone during the first few dates 
with someone ? 

9—In your own sex life, how far have 
you gone when you were dating fre- 
quently and continuously with some- 
one but not going steady? 

10—In your own sex life, how far have 
you gone when you were going steady 
with someone ? 

11—In your own sex life, how far have 
you gone when you were engaged to 
someone ? 


Students wrote in their answers for items 1-3 
and checked the appropriate box for the re- 
maining items using the definitions given 
below: 
( ) kissing—oral contacts 
( ) necking—close bodily contact with- 
out specific areas of touch 
( ) petting above the waist—touch of 
specific areas above the waist 
( ) petting below the waist—touch of 
specific areas below the waist 
(_) sexual intercourse—no particular ex- 
planation given 
Administration was achieved by instructing 
students to answer only those questions which 
applied to their own past experience. “Write- 
in’ answers were encouraged if the student had 
any doubt as to how to answer a question. 
Anonymity of students was preserved by the 
following techniques: 


1—Students were advised that the ques- 


y >. 





TABLE I. FREQUENCIES OF IDEAL AND ACTUAL LIMITS OF SEX PLAY BY SEX 


AND DIFFERENT LEVELS OF DATING INVOLVEMENT 








Ideal and actual limits of sex play 





Dating 


Condition Sex Nothing Kissing 


Sexual 
intercourse 


Petting above Petting below 
waist waist 


Necking 





Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual 





First few dates ro) ro) 29 10 


I I 20 12 


Frequent con- ° 


tinuous dates 


Going steady 


Engaged 


me Ze eid nz 





tionnaire did not ask for any identify- 
ing information. 
2—Each student was given a questionnaire 
and was told that he must deposit it 
in the ballot box whether or not it was 
filled in. 
3—After sufficient time had been given to 
fill in the questionnaire, students folded 
the printed sides of the questionnaire 
together so that no one could see if it 
had been filled in. 
4—The folded questionnaire was then de- 
posited in the box and not removed un- 
til all sections had been given the ques- 
tionnaire. 
An average time of fifteen minutes was re- 
quired to complete the task and no complaints 
were reported. 


SUBJECTS 

One hundred and five students received the 
questionnaire representing all sections of a mar- 
riage and family course. Both sexes and vary- 
ing levels of premarital and marital involve- 
ment were represented. Of this total, twelve 
questionnaires had to be discarded—seven for 
incomplete answers and five left blank. The 
final sample consisted of fifty-two? single men 
and twenty-eight single women in ages rang- 

2 The disproportionate number of males to females is 


characteristic of the sex ratio within the Arts and Science 
Division of the College. 
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21 14 I 6 I 10 
7 12 fe) I fr) 


33 15 II 
19 16 3 


22 
16 


12 


ing from seventeen to thirty-nine. The remain- 
ing group contained married and divorced 
people in numbers too few to analyze. 


RESULTS 


In the following sections, comparisons are 
made between the men and women’ utilizing 
X? when possible and X,* when the nature of 
distribution made the use of X? untenable (7, 
8). 

The Ideal Limits of Sex Play 

Table I presents comparisons of the numbers 
of men and women setting the ideal limits of 
sex play under different levels of dating in- 
volvement. For both groups, the ideal limit 
seems to vary directly with the degree of dating 
involvement. The women, however, are more 
apt to set the ideal limit of sex play at a less 
serious level compared with the men. 

A X® test between men and women for the 
ideal level of sex play proved to be statisti- 
cally insignificant for the first few dates 
(NoK,NPAWPBW, X? = 2.88, 1 df, p>5 
per cent)* and for frequent continuous dating 

8 Because 51 per cent of the men and 3.6 per cent of the 
women were over twenty-one, the possibility existed that the 
observed differences, here reported were attributable to age 
rather than sex. Thus, the author performed X? tests for 
men over twenty-one compared with men under twenty-one 
for all conditions of dating of the actual limits of sex play. 
Results were not statistically significant. 

Small expected frequencies did not permit the use of 
X? with the data extended over all of the classes of response 


studied under the dimensions of sex and level of dating in- 
volvement, In order to use X? legitimately, expected fre- 
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(KN,PAWPBWSI, X? = 3.34, 1 df, p>5 
per cent). For the more serious type of dating 
involvement, that is, going steady (KN,PAW, 
PSWSI, X? = 6.13, 2 df, p <5 per cent) and 
engagement (N,PAW,PBW,SI, X? = 8.81 3 
df, p <5 per cent), a statistically significant 
difference between men and women was ob- 
served in the ideal limit set for sex play, the 
men setting the limits at petting below the 
waist and sexual intercourse far more often 
than the women. 


The Actual Limits of Sex Play 

Table I also presents the results for the ques- 
tions dealing with the actual limit observed in 
the sex play of men and women. Both men and 
women engage in the more serious types of sex 
play as the type of dating involvement increases. 
The men, however, are significantly more liberal 
in their actual conduct particularly for the first 
few dates (NoK,N,PAWPBW,SI, X? = 16.22 
3 df, p < 1 per cent), frequent and continuous 
dating (NoK,N,PAWPBW,SI, X? = 14.62 3 
df, p <1 per cent), and going steady (KN, 
PAW,PBW,SI, X? = 15.62, 3 df, p<1 per 
cent). Here, far more men engage in petting 
above and below the waist and sexual inter- 
course compared with the women. For engage- 
ment (KNPAW,PBW,SI, X? = 1.87, 2 df > 
p 20 per cent), the actual limits for sex play are 
not significantly different between men and 
women. 


The Ideal and Actual Limits of 
Sex Play Compared 


Since it was desired to compare the ideal 
limits set by the students with their actual limits, 
an inconsistency score was prepared by subtract- 
ing the ideal limit for each dating condition from 
its respective actual limit for each student. To ac- 
complish this, numbers were assigned to level of 
sex play as follows: Nothing’ 1, Kissing 2, Neck- 





quencies were computed and classes of response were collapsed 
until the expected frequencies were large enough, Categories of 
sex play are represented by the following symbols: No, noth- 
ing; K, kissing; N, necking; PAW, petting above waist; 
PWB, petting below waist; SI, sexual intercourse. Collapsed 
categories mentioned above represent the various combinations 
of response classes required to reach usable expected frequen- 
cies. 


5 The limit of ‘‘nothing,’’ although not listed among the 
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ing 3, Petting Above the Waist 4, Petting Below 
the Waist 5, and Sexual Intercourse 6. Thus, a 
student whose actual limit followed his ideal 
limit for any particular level of dating involve- 
ment would have a score of zero. Because this 
necessitated the use of correlated scores instead 
of frequencies, the X,? was used in comparing 
conditions of dating involvement and men and 
women. 

Table II presents the sum of ranks and X,? 
for the first few dates, frequent and continuous 
dating, going steady, and engagement for the 
ideal limits, actual limits, and the inconsistency 
score for the men. Only the X,? values for the 
ideal limits were noticeably significant indicat- 
ing that the ideal limits set for different degrees 
of dating involvement differ from one another. 
Notice also the decreasing inconsistency as the 
dating involvement increases. Thus, the ideal 
limit and the actual limit approach each other un- 
der the conditions of engagement and are most 
disparate under the condition of the first few 
dates. 

Table II also presents the sum of the ranks 
and the X,? values for the first few dates, fre- 
quent and continuous dating, going steady, and 
engagement for the ideal limits, actual limits, 
and the inconsistency scores for the women. 
All X,? values are noticeably significant, indi- 
cating that the ideal limits set for the different 
conditions of dating involvement differ as do 
the actual limits and the inconsistency scores. 
One does not observe, however, the decrease in 
the inconsistency score as the engagement level 
of dating involvement is approached. Maxi- 
mum inconsistency for the women was observed 
under the condition of going steady and mini- 
mum inconsistency under the condition of fre- 
quent and continuous dating. 

The inconsistency scores ranging from —1® 
to 4 were used as a basis for making compari- 





alternatives, appeared spontaneously on the questionnaire in 
the form of a written in response. 

® The —1 score designates a reversal, a situation wherein 
the subject set himself a more liberal level of ideal limit than 
his actual limit. In other words, although he felt his ideal 
permitted him to go further in sex play, his actual behavior 
fell short of this limit. Reversals appeared eight times for 
men and two times for women. It is difficult to evaluate their 
significance under the limits of the present study. 
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TABLE II. SUM OF RANKS, X,?, X2, AND p FOR DEGREE OF DATING INVOLVEMENT AND THE IDEAL’ 
AND ACTUAL LIMITS AND INCONSISTENCY SCORES FOR MEN AND WOMEN COMPARED 








Dating condition Sex Ideal 


Sum of Ranks 





xX? p> 


Actual Inconsistency Inconsistency 





First few dates 66.5 
35 


.0 
Frequent continuous dates 116.0 

62.5 
Going steady 150.0 

77-5 
Engaged 187.0 
105.5 


X? 124.1 


47.6 


<.1% 
<.1% 


p* 


36.5 
23.0 13.5< 1% 
38.5 
27.5 12.5< 1% 
46.5 
43-5 1.5<70% 
48.5 
56.0 8<50% 
1.5 4:3 

27.5 11.9 


>20% 
< 1% 


>60% 
~~ 3st 





® All values are for 3 df. 


> All values are for 3 df except the comparison made for the engaged condition which involved 1 df. 


sons between men and women. Frequencies’ 
falling in each of the inconsistency score cate- 
gories for men and women were treated with 
X?. Results of these tests are presented in Table 
II. Notice that the men were significantly more 
inconsistent for the first few dates and under 
frequent and continuous dating conditions. This 
inconsistency, however, no longer is significant 
when the degree of dating involvement reaches 
the level of going steady or engagement. It 
would appear that the women observe stricter 
conformance to their ideals in their actual be- 
havior under the more superficial dating cir- 
cumstances than do the men. The men set high 
ideals but do not behave in accordance with 
these ideals. By the time both sexes have reached 
a more serious level of dating involvement, the 
inconsistency score decreases, thus bringing the 
actual limit of sex play in closer reapproachment 
with the ideal limit. 


DISCUSSION‘ ° 


The results of this investigation clearly show 
that one cannot easily predict how sex of the 


7 Again, the presence of low expected frequencies necessi- 
tated the collapsing of some of the inconsistency score cate- 
gories as follows: first few dates: —10,1,2,34; frequent-con- 
tinuous dates: —10,1,2,34; going steady: —10,1,2,34; en- 
gaged: —10,1,2,34. 
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respondent or level of dating involvement 
affects sexual ideals, conduct, or individual in- 
consistency. Rather, it would appear that the 
relations between these variables is interactive 
and possibly reflects the inconsistencies and the 
conditional nature of the ideological and be- 
havioral sexual norms in our society. 

Consider, for example, the findings reported 
here for the ideal limit of sex play. For super- 
ficial dating involvements, men and women are 
the same with respect to the ideal limit of sex 
play. However, for the more serious types of 
dating involvements, men and women differ 
with the men being far more liberal in the 
limits they set. This seems to support the notion 
that women set higher ideals for themselves 
where they need them the most, when going 
steady or engaged, possibly because of the in- 
herent greater contact involved under these 
dating conditions and thus the greater potential 
of sexual intimacy even though the ideals are 
not adequate defenses (5). 

Again, for the actual behavior of our sub- 
jects under superficial dating conditions, in- 
cluding going steady, men actually engage in 
the more advanced types of sex play compared 
to women. The one exception is during engage- 
ment. Men are generally more aggressive, more 
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experienced, and are unaffected by the level of 
dating involvement. Our study, as well as the 
reports of others (5), reveals: that women en- 
gage in the serious types of sex play in relation- 
ships which have both relatively high inherent 
stability and provide ample opportunity for in- 
timacy to occur. Because women were more 
conservative in their behavior than men when 
going steady, it would seem that the stability fac- 
tor is a more important determinant of their be- 
havior, though this is a matter of speculation. 

.The evidence seems to support the notion 
that men and women do utilize some sort of 
ideological reference point in the form of a 
“sliding scale” between the degree of dating 
involvement and the limits of sex play. Men 
only employ this “‘sliding scale” when setting 
the ideal limit. Behaviorally, they engage in as 
advanced type of sex play as they can despite 
the inherent inconsistency involved in com- 
paring their ideals with their conduct. Women, 
by comparison, utilize a “‘sliding scale” for set- 
ting both the ideal limit and the actual limit 
of sex play. Their utilization of the “sliding 
scale’ in determining their actual limits of sex 
play appears to give evidence of a greater desire 
to conform to their ideals and to regulate their 
behavior, possibly because of the consequences 
of failing to regulate their behavior. 

Individual inconsistency appears to be deter- 
mined by the degree of dating involvement. 
Thus, for the superficial dating involvements, 
men are highly inconsistent compared ‘to 
women. However, for the serious types of dat- 
ing involvement, men and women do not differ 
in their inconsistency. Our evidence supports 
the observation that a predatory-recreational 
orientation (6) exists amongst the men and is 


most obvious under conditions of dating in- 
volvement which in the case of the women’s 
ideals: does not warrant serious sex play. The 
women, under similar conditions, have a ro- 
mantic orientation (6) and are more consistent 
and less willing to gamble with the serious types 
of sex play without the attendant social guaran- 
tees inherent in going steady and engagement. 
Furthermore, although we find our ideal limit 
for women similar to the traditional orientation 
(6), we also find that the behavior of the 
women does not support this orientation. 

In conclusion, it is highly significant that in- 
dividual inconsistency was minimal under the 
more serious types of dating involvements, such 
as going steady or engagement. Indeed, this rep- 
resents a change in the norms for in the past the 
more serious types of sex play occurred pri- 
marily during engagement (5). It is conceivable, 
though a matter of speculation, that going steady 
has emerged as an intermediate type of involve- 
ment which serves the purpose of facilitating 
the more serious types of sex play without the 
more formal social obligations involved in en- 
gagement, a supposition which is in accordance 
with other observations (5). 
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The Double Standard 
“Anything wrong about a man was of little moment . . . but anything wrong about a 
woman, ... O dear!” Mrs. Wortle, in Dr. Wortles School by Anthony Trollope (1881). 
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Employment Status of Mothers and Adjustment 
of Adolescent Children* 


F. IVAN NYE 
Washington State University 


THE rapid and continuing movement of 
mothers into paid employment? raises the ques- 
tion whether such employment outside of the 
home affects the social and personal adjust- 
ment of children. 

Although there is little empirical research, 
fairly comprehensive statements have been made 
by Bossard and Komarovsky. Bossard feels that 
children of employed mothers have the follow- 
ing problems:* 

The mother is physically exhausted 

The child is lonely 

The child feels neglected and rationalizes 

his own anti-social behavior 

Children exploit lack of maternal control 

Mother is unable to share and interpret the 

child’s experiences 

Mother is unable to render detailed serv- 

ices to the child 

Supervision and training of the child are 

neglected 
All of these suggest serious adjustment prob- 
lems for children of employed mothers. 

Komarovsky has enumerated conditions con- 
ducive to the welfare of the families of em- 
ployed mothers. These include: 

The father approve of the mother’s em- 

ployment 

The mother work short hours for high pay 

A suitable mother substitute be available 
Provided these conditions are present, Koma- 
rovsky sees no reason why the employment of 
the mother should necessarily adversely affect 
the children.* 

* From a larger study of adolescent behavior supported, 
in part, by grants from the College Committee on Research of 
Washington State University. 

1 National Manpower Council, Womanpower, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957, p. 10. 

2 James H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of Child Develop- 
ment, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954, p.282-86. 


3 Mirra Komarovsky, Women in the Modern World, 
Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1953, Chapter 5. 
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Present data cannot test all of these ideas in 
detail. They do make it possible, however, to 
determine whether adolescent children of em- 
ployed mothers are more delinquent, show more 
psychosomatic symptoms, are more likely to re- 
ject their parents, and are more likely to per- 
form poorly in school. Bossard’s position would 
suggest “yes’’ to each statement, whereas Koma- 
rovsky’s position suggests that children of 
women working short hours for high pay should 
suffer little, if at all, from the employment of 
mothers. 


THE DATA 


Respondents were 2,350 students of both 
sexes in grades nine-twelve of three small cites 
in Washington, hereafter referred to as the 
“Tri-Cities.” This constituted a 75 per cent 
regular-interval sample.* Anonymous question- 


naires were administered in the classroom under 
the general supervision of the writer and im- 
mediate supervision of classroom teachers. All 
questionnaires were returned but for a variety of 
reasons approximately 1 per cent were con- 
sidered invalid and not included in the analysis.° 

These communities differ in several respects 
from state averages. They experienced more 
rapid growth in the decade 1940-1950, there 
is a smaller proportion of people aged sixty- 
five or older, the population has been more 
spatially mobile, and the income level is above 
the state average. Probably the one difference 
related to the present investigation is income 
level. 

Of more importance to the present investiga- 
tion is the proportion of women employed. It 

“Four questionnaires were employed, each with a 25 per 
cent systematic sample. Items utilized in the present analysis 
were included in three of the four questionnaires. 

5 Validity and reliability of the criteria are described in 
F. Ivan Nye and James F. Short, Jr., ‘‘Scaling Delinquent 


Behavior,’’ American Sociological Review, 22 (June, 1957), 
p. 327. 
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TABLE I. PROPORTION OF WOMEN FOURTEEN 
AND OLDER EMPLOYED IN WASHINGTON 
(URBAN), UNITED STATES (URBAN), AND 

WASHINGTON CITIES OF 10,000 OR 
MORE POPULATION 








United States (Urban) 
Washington (Urban) 
Wenatchee 
Pullman 


Ld 
w 
i 


w 
n 


Walla Walla 
“Tri-Cities” 
Hoquiam 
Spokane 
Vancouver 
Aberdeen 
Tacoma 
Port Angeles 
Everett 
Longview 
Puyallup 
Bremerton 
Bellingham 
Renton 
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would seem probable that communities in which 
higher proportions of women are employed 
would provide a more favorable public opinion 
toward employed mothers. Likewise, such com- 
munities might provide better facilities for the 
care or supervision of children. Table I shows 
that the Tri-Cities are near the average of urban 
areas of Washington and the United States with 
respect to the proportion of women employed. 
The proportion is also close to the 30.6 of 
Washington cities of similar size (10,000 to 
100,000). These cities are not atypical in re- 
spect to the proportion of women in the labor 
force. 

Since the effect of employment might well be 
different in different social environments, pres- 


ent analyses are made separately in three socio- 
economic categories, three categories by family 
size, three by education of the mother, by rural- 
urban residence, and by sex of the adolescent, 
making a total of thirteen subsamples. The 
analysis is restricted to unbroken homes. 

A preliminary investigation of the adjust- 
ment of adolescents in families where mothers 
were employed part or full-time revealed suf- 
ficient similarity to justify combining the two 
categories, which has been done in the present 
analysis. 


EQUIVALENCE OF EMPLOYMENT CATEGORIES 


Thirty background factors were checked to 
determine whether differences related to the 
employment status of the mother might affect 
the adjustment of the child. Of these, it was 
found that’ larger proportions of employed 
mothers have high school or college education, 
have husbands in lower socio-economic cate- 
gories, have been widowed or divorced and 
have not remarried, have smaller families, and 
have urban residence (see Table II). 

Do mothers take employment because they 
are uninterested in or hostile toward their 
children? If this were the case, children would 
suffer because of this fact rather than from 
anything connected with the employment of the 
mother. A Guttman-type child-rejection scale 
was constructed to measure the child's percep- 
tion of the mother’s attitude toward him.® Pres- 
ent evidence indicates that attitudes toward chil- 

® Scale items and other detailed information may be found 
in F. Ivan Nye, Family Relationships and Delinquent Be- 


havior, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958, 
Chapter 8. 


TABLE II]. EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MOTHERS AND SELECTED SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THEIR FAMILIES (UNBROKEN FAMILIES) 








Not Employed 


Full-Time Employed 


Part-Time Employed 





Sample Characteristics 


No. Per Cent* 


No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 





Mother has College Education 227 
Rural Residence 237 
5 or more Children 370 
Solo Parent (Mother) 14 : 
Low Soc-Ec Status 447 43- 


51 6.9 155 25.9 
50 ; 66 B3.4 
710 ‘ 70 11.6 
14 . 19 13.2 
112 ‘ 193 44.8 





* Percentages are based on different totals because of differing numbers of non-respondents by item. 
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TABLE III. EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MOTHERS AND ADOLESCENT’S PERCEPTION OF 
MOTHER'S ATTITUDE TOWARD HIM 








Not Employed 


Part-Time Employed Full-Time Employed 





Perceived Attitude 


of Mother No. Per Cent 


No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 





“Fully” Accepting 34 
“Generally” Accepting 156 34 
Intermediate to Rejecting 32 


Totals 453 100 


41 41 76 39 
35 35 43 22 
24 24 14 38 


100 100 193 99 





X= 12.5 P .o2 


dren exist on a continuum but for convenience 
of analysis, scale scores were trichotomized. It 
appears from Table III that there probably is 
some relationship between employment status of 
mothers and attitudes toward children, but the 
data do not support the idea that working 
mothers are less interested in their children. 
Rather, the distribution shows a bimodal tend- 
ency. If the criteria were dichotomized instead 
of trichotomized, the relationship would dis- 
appear. It appears, therefore, that differential 
distribution of attitudes toward children as a 
variable is unlikely to systematically bias an 
analysis based on significance of differences be- 
tween means. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Bossard’s formulation would anticipate that 
children of employed mothers would achieve 
lower grades in high school than those whose 
mothers were not employed and therefore had 
more time to help them. If non-employed 
mothers do help and/or supervise homework 
more than employed mothers, the latter must 
in some way compensate for it. Of the thirteen 
comparisons made of grade point average, none 
were significant at the 5 per cent level.” Actu- 
ally, a majority of the non-significant differences 
favor the children of employed mothers. 

Whether these or other variables are involved, 
the data do not support the common-sense idea 


7 For economy of space, all values in the following analy- 
ses except school grades were converted to T scores, thus nor- 
malizing distributions, and significance of differences between 
means were tested by computing standard scores (z). School 
grades approximate a normal distribution, although there is 
some skewness to the right. The t test as a refinement was 
employed, but for samples of this size the differences were 
so insignificant that its use was discontinued. 
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C.17 


that children of employed mothers have lower 
achievement levels in academic work. 


NEUROTIC SYMPTOMS 


Bossard asserts that the child of the employed 
mother is lonely and feels neglected. In state- 
ments made to the writer, both mothers and 
children have expressed the feeling that chil- 
dren hated to come home to an empty house. 
Of course children of non-employed mothers 
also sometimes come home to empty houses and 
feel lonely and neglected. The ‘empty house’”’ 
would seem more characteristic of families in 
which the mother is employed, but children 
in these families do not feel particularly ne- 
glected (Table III). There may be some security 
in (more) money from two incomes. 

The psychosomatic symptoms scale was con- 
structed from the items employed by social sci- 
entists in screening psychoneurotics in World 
War II.§ Two Guttman-type scales were created 
by selecting items from this list and subjecting 
them to image analysis: a nine-item scale for 
girls and a seven-item scale for boys.® 

The data show that anxiety taking the form 
of psychosomatic symptoms appears unrelated 
to the employment status of the mother. Of 
thirteen subsamples analyzed, only one (the 
urban subsample) showed a significant relation- 
ship between the two variables. Since it is pos- 
sible to obtain an occasional “‘significant’’ dif- 


8 Samuel A. Stouffer, ef. al., ‘‘Studies in Social Psychol- 
ogy in World War II,’’ Vol. IV, Measurement and Predic- 
tion, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950, Chapter 13. 

°F. Ivan Nye, ‘‘Some Family Attitudes and Psychosomatic 
Symptoms in Adolescents,’’ Coordinator, 6 (December, 1957), 
pp. 22-26. 
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ference by chance when large numbers of tests 
are made, little significance is attached to one 
difference in thirteen tests. 


AFFECTIONAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
MOTHER 


From Bossard’s formulation, one would an- 
ticipate more hostility and less affection toward 
parents among children whose mothers are em- 
ployed. Some ten years ago the writer analyzed 
data from a predominantly rural sample, find- 
ing a slight advantage in families in which the 
mother was employed part-time.!° As indicated 
in Table III, children of employed mothers 
show a slight tendency to feel more fully ac- 
cepted or more completely rejected than those 
of mothers who are not employed. Children of 
mothers, employed part-time are least likely to 
feel rejected. 

Data from thirteen subsamples, however, 
failed to reveal any significant association be- 
tween employment status of mothers and af- 
fectional attitude of adolescents toward them. 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


Bossard suggests that children of employed 


mothers seize on their mother’s employment to 
rationalize their own misbehavior. In addition, 
employed mothers presumably experience more 
difficulty in exercising direct control and super- 
vision of children, particularly in the “after 
school’”” period. Although there are numerous 
other controls which can inhibit delinquent im- 
pulses, it seemed logical to anticipate more de- 
linquent behavior among the children of em- 
ployed mothers." 

The delinquency measure employed is the 
Guttman-type delinquency scale developed by 
Nye and Short. The scale items include petty 
theft, truancy, ungovernability, vandalism, driv- 
ing without a license, and alcoholic and sexual 
offenses." 

Eleven of thirteen tests found significant dif- 


10 F, Ivan Nye, ‘‘Adolescent-Parent Adjustment: Age, Sex, 
Sibling Number, Broken Homes, and Employed Mothers as 
Variables,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 14 (November, 
1952), pp. 327-32. 

11 Nye, Family Relationships, Chapter 6. 

12 Nye and Short, op. cit. 
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ferences, with all (including those non-signifi- 
cant) showing somewhat more delinquent be- 
havior among children of employed mothers. 
Although these differences are greater in some 
sub-categories than others (notably rural), they 
are consistent throughout the analyses as shown 
in Table IV. 

A final analysis was made controlling family 
size, socio-economic status, rural-urban resi- 
dence, and sex of the adolescent (broken homes 
had been eliminated earlier). When these vari- 
ables were controlled and the criterion dichoto- 
mized, the differences became non-significant ; 
however, when the criterion is trichotomized, 
they are significant at the .02 level. In neither 
case are the differences large; in both analyses 
the direction of differences is toward higher 
delinquency in the employed mother sample. 


BROKEN HOMES 


The preceding analysis has been limited to 
children in unbroken homes. It cannot be as- 
sumed that the findings necessarily apply to 
broken homes. A separate analysis was under- 
taken, therefore, of children in broken homes 
in which mothers were or were not employed. 

Of the 272 broken homes in which the par- 
ent had remarried, the mother was employed 
full or part-time in 121, or 45 per cent. Differ- 
ences between the children in the two samples 
(mother employed or not employed) were non- 
significant by each of the four criteria: grades, 
psychosomatic symptoms, delinquent behavior, 
and affectional relationship to mother. 

Of the 107 families in which the child was 
living with the mother only, 93 of the mothers 
were employed full or part-time. No consider- 
able differences were found by the criteria of 
delinquent behavior or school grades. Fewer 
psychosomatic symptoms and a closer affectional 
relationship to mother are, however, characteris- 
tic of the children of the employed solo mothers. 
This does not appear unreasonable since finan- 
cial problems and insecurities might be con- 
siderable in families in which there is no em- 
ployed adult. This finding should be considered 
tentative, however, because of the small size 
of the sample. 
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TABLE IV. EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MOTHERS AND DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR* 








Employment Status 





Employed 


Social Variables 
Delinquency 
Score 


Not Employed Critical Ratio Sub-Category N 
~~ 


e 





Socio-Economic Status 
High Soc-Ec Status 49-5 
Med. Soc-Ec Status 51.4 
Low Soc-Ec Status 51.2 


Family Size 
Large Families (;-g Children) 51.7 
Med. Families (2-4 Children) 51.1 
Only Child 50.6 


Education of Mother 
College (1 year or more) 50.1 
High School (Grade 10-12) 50.9 
Junior High or Less 52.7 


Rural and Urban Residence 
Rural 54-5 
Urban 51.0 


Child Adjustment by Sex 
Male : 


50.5 
Female 51.7 


48.4 : 160 
48.4 ‘ 1,036 
j 173 


410 
1,236 
182 


355 
1,065 


48.5 
385 


46.9 . 293 
48.9 1,457 


48.6 3.0 992 
48.7 4.8 907 





* Delinquency scores were converted to T scores to normalize distribution, thereby permitting the use of tests of dif- 
ferences between means. High scores indicate more serious and frequent delinquent behavior. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Little evidence has been found to support 
Bossard’s conception of the neglected, mal- 
adjusted child of the employed mother. School 
performance, psychosomatic symptoms, and af- 
fectional relationship to the mother appear un- 
related to employment status of the mother. A 
small association appears to be present between 
employment status and delinquent behavior. 

The parallel analysis employing a sample of 
broken homes reveals, in general, the same pat- 
tern of findings with the exception that no as- 
sociation was found between delinquent be- 
havior and employment status of the mother. 
In the small sample of children living with 
mothers only, children appear somewhat better 
adjusted where the mother is employed. 

Present data do not allow an adequate test 
of Komarovsky’s formulation. High pay would 
be related to high educational level; however, 
professional occupations are not ordinarily 
characterized by short working hours. 


LIMITATIONS 
This analysis, has employed samples of ado- 
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lescent children. Bossard’s conception of chil- 
dren of employed mothers might be more nearly 
correct if younger children were sampled. Addi- 
tional research with younger children will be 
needed to determine this. 

In the evaluation of past, present, and future 
research dealing with employed mothers, it must 
be considered that this constitutes a new com- 
bination of roles. Bossard’s conception of the 
problems of children of employed‘ mothers may 
have been more nearly correct a decade ago than 
it is today. The numbers of employed mothers, 
their social characteristics, and the attitudes of 
the society toward them have changed in the 
past decade and are likely to do so in the next. 
Household equipment will continue to improve 
and it is extremely probable that the trend shift- 
ing economic production to factory and service 
establishments will continue. The working day 
may become shorter. Congruence of the roles 
of mother and employee may be achieved with 
some rapidity with the result that the effects of 
maternal employment on family members may 
change considerably within the next decade. 
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A Method for Measuring Family Images 
Held by Teen-Agers* 


W. L. SLOCUM and CAROL L. STONE 
Washington State University 


INTRODUCTION 


THIs is a report on our efforts to develop a 
method for use in evaluating the extent of the 
influence of selected family values, standards, 
and interaction patterns upon the attitudes and 
conduct of teen-agers. Responses of teen-agers 
to questions about their family lives were the 
source of information. 

The theoretical frame of reference which we 
have used to guide our thinking is known as 
reference group theory.’ Sherif and Sherif have 
defined reference groups ‘. . . as those groups 
to which the individual relates himself as a 
part, or to which he aspires to relate himself 
psychologically.” Not all of the groups to 
which an individual belongs are to be regarded 
as reference groups. We agree with Newcomb 
that the term should be reserved for a group 
which serves as a significant anchor point for 
the personality in the sense that “its norms 
provide frames of reference which actually in- 
fluence the attitudes and behavior of a person.’’® 
The family is such a group. 

If reference groups are effective agencies of 
socialization, as the theory suggests, it seems 
reasonable to expect that membership in famil- 
ies with distinctive values, standards of conduct, 
and interaction patterns influences materially the 
attitudes and behavior of teen-agers. 

From the standpoint of research, the real 
problem is how to devise effective methods for 
evaluating the existence, direction, and degree 


* Scientific Paper No. 1747, Washington Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, Pullman, Washington. Work conducted 
under Project No. 1364. 

1 Compare R. K. Merton and Alice Kitt, ‘‘Contributions to 
the Theory of Reference Group Behavior’’ in R. K. Merton 
and Paul R. Lazersfeld, Continuities in Social Research, Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1950; Muzafer Sherif and 
Carolyn W. Sherif, Groups in Harmony and Tension, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953; and Theodore Newcomb, 
Social Psychology, New York: The Dryden Press, 1950. 

2 Sherif and Sherif, of. cit., pp. 161. 

3 Newcomb, of. cit., pp. 225. 
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of influence. Some previous work has been done 
on this problem. The most closely related study 
was the development by Landis and Stone of a 
Guttman-type scale for classifying teen-agers’ 
families according to the degree of democracy 
practiced by parents in managing family affairs.‘ 
The success of this scale, when considered with- 
in the framework of reference group theory, 
suggested the possibility of ascertaining the 
images which teen-agers have of other aspects 
of family life. This is an intriguing problem to 
which there are, doubtless, many workable solu- 
tions. The problem might be approched, for ex- 
ample, by means of projective techniques or 
through participant observation. These two ap- 
proaches, however, did not seem to be particu- 
larly well adapted for our use because we were 
interested in developing methods which could 
be used economically with relatively large num- 
bers of teen-agers. Consequently, we decided 
to attempt to develop an approach for which 
data could be obtained by questionnaire in the 
classroom. 


We sought, initially, to adapt to this socio- 
logical problem the forced-choice technique de- 
veloped by personnel psychologists for use in 
ascertaining self images.’ Our interest in the 


* Compare Paul H. Landis and Carol L. Stone, The Rela- 
tionship of Parental Authority Patterns to Teenage Adjust- 
ments, Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations Bulletin 
No. 538, Pullman, Washington, 1952; also W, L. Slocum, 
‘Parental Authority Patterns and Adjustment at College,’ 
unpublished paper presented at the 1953 American Sociological 
Society Meeting, Berkeley, California, August, 1953. 

5 Compare E. A. Rundquist, ‘‘Personality Tests and Pre- 
diction,’’ in D. H. Fryer and Edwin R. Henry, Handbook of 
Applied Psychology, Volume 1, New York: Rinehart & 
Company, 1950, pp. 186-187; E. D. Sisson, ‘‘Forced-Choice— 
The New Army Rating,’’ Personnel Psychology, 1 (Autumn, 
1948), pp. 365-383; Richard W. Highland and James R. 
Berkshire, ‘‘A Methodological Study of Forced-Choice Per- 
formance Ratings,’’ Human Resources Institute Bulletin 51-9, 
Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, 1951; M. W. 
Richardson, ‘‘Forced-Choice Performance Reports, A Modern 
Merit Rating Method,’’ Personnel, 26 (November, 1949), 
pp. 205-212. 
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sociological adaptation of this technique was 
stimulated by our former colleague, Murray A. 
Straus.® 

Because the forced-choice technique may be 
uufamiliar to some readers, we will explain it 
briefly: The respondent who is given a forced- 
choice test is confronted with a series of alter- 
natives. He is asked to rank these alternatives in 
one manner or another with respect to the extent 
to which the statements resemble or differ from 
the image which he has of himself. We were 
not entirely successful in our effort to adapt this 
technique to our problem. We will indicate 
later some of the reasons why we were unable 
to make the adaptation. 

In spite of our partial failure, we believe that 
the experience of attempting to modify the tech- 
nique was sufficiently valuable to be worth re- 
porting. First, on the conceptual level, the ap- 
parent success of psychologists in developing a 
set of questions which reveal valid images which 
the person has of himself as an actor in specific 
roles inspired us to believe that a set of ques- 
tions could be developed which would reveal a 
teen-ager’s images of various aspects of his 
family life. Second, application of the pro- 
cedures used by psychologists in the develop- 
ment of the questions appears superior, for the 
purpose, to procedures generally used by so- 
ciologists. Later we will describe these pro- 
cedures briefly. 

Because of the complexity of the pattern of 
life in any family, it seemed necessary to iden- 
tify specific areas of family life for study. 
Largely on the basis of our own previous work, 
which led us to the study of certain factors 
which may influence teen-agers, we selected 
four major aspects of family life: 

1, The extent to which democracy is used 
by parents in the management of the 
family. 

2. The extent of cooperation in the home. 


® Straus developed what might be called a quasi-sociologi- 
cal adaptation of the procedure in the development of the 
“‘settler self-inventory’’ for use by prospective settlers in the 
Columbia Basin Irrigation Project. See his publication, Match- 
ing Families and Farms in the Columbia Basin Project, Wash- 
ington Agricultural Experiment Stations Bulletin, 588, Pull- 
man, Washington, 1958. 
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3. The fairness of discipline in the home. 
4. The degree of affection existing in the 
family. 


PROCEDURES IN DEVELOPING INSTRUMENTS 


The first step in developing our instruments 
was the same as that followed by personnel 
psychologists in the development of forced- 
choice tests for ascertaining the self images of 
individuals. From a review of the literature and 
our own previous work, we assembled a pool of 
statements (items) which appeared relevant for 
each of the four areas in question. 

The second step was also similar. This step 
involves the use of panels of judges to evaluate 
items. We enlisted the assistance of eighty upper 
division students at Washington State University 
who were in the closing two weeks of a course 
in marriage and family relationships (first 
semester 1956-57). We asked for their help in 
classifying ninety-nine items into the four cate- 
gories listed above and in identifying items 
which seemed ambiguous or impossible to clas- 
sify. We also asked them to rank each item on a 
five-point discrimination scale (for example, 
the statement ‘Parents get all the facts before 
punishing” was classified as a discipline question 
and ranked as (1) “very fair” —). 

We rejected items which appeared to be am- 
biguous and thus proved impossible for a con- 
siderable number of students to classify. This 
operation left us with fifty-one statements. 

The third step was also patterned after the 
psychologists’ procedures. This step ascertains 
the acceptability ratings of the several state- 
ments. Since we planned to use the completed 
instrument with junior high and high school 
students, we obtained the cooperation of the 
eighth grade class in the local junior high school. 
We asked our eighth grade collaborators to 
follow these instructions: 


The following is a list of items which describes 
various traits of family life. We are asking for 
your help in finding out how desirable or unde- 
sirable you think each of these traits is for a 
wholesome American family, Please note that we 
are not asking you which of these traits describes 
your family. Please rate each item according to the 
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following scale: Please circle any statement that 
you do not understand. 

1. Very desirable 

2. Somewhat desirable 

3. Somewhat undesirable 

4. Very undesirable 


We rejected a few statements because they 
were circled by substantial numbers of eighth 
graders. 

The next step was to compute the acceptability 
ratings. If we had been able to follow the 
forced-choice procedure, the next and final step 
would have been to establish sets of alternatives 
for presentation to respondents. The Gordon 
Personal Profile, which is a forced-choice test, 
uses tetrads. In this form of the forced-choice 
technique, the respondent must choose one of 
four statements as being most like him and 
another as being /east like him. The other two 
statements in the tetrad are not chosen, and 
thus, are not specifically rated or ranked with 
respect to each other, although, in a sense, they 
are given an intermediate rating because they 
are not selected as either most like or least like 
the respondent. It was our hope that we could 
ask the respondent to choose from such a tetrad 
the statement most like his family and the one 
least like his family. Unfortunately, we were 
unable either to accept the scoring procedure 
used by psychologists or to develop, within the 
limits of our time schedule, an alternative which 
seemed well adapted to the problem under con- 
sideration.” 

™We were unable to find a reasonably satisfactory solu- 
tion to certain problems of scoring. What does one do, for 
example, with the respondent who fails to choose a single item 
from a particular scale? What about the person who chooses 
only one item from a scale? We believe that, for the purpose 
we had in mind, namely, to ascertain the image that the 
respondent has of a reference group (in our case the family), 
no statement or one statement would not be adequate. 

Dr. Straus advised us that in the scoring of his Straus 
Rural Attitudes Profile, he assumed that rejection of two state- 
ments gives these two an intermediate rank; this may be sat- 
isfactory for his purpose. But for our purpose, we believe that 
some method is needed which not only selects the two ex- 
tremes, but also gives some idea of the rating or ranking 
which the respondent would himself assign the two rejected 
items. We considered asking respondents to rank each item in 
a tetrad with reference to his family life, but felt that this 
might be too complicated for junior high school pupils. 

Next, we considered using sets of three alternatives or even 
two; but a big problem remained unsolved. It is one which 


is inherent in the forced-choice procedure, whether tetrads 
or some other number of alternatives are used. The respondent 
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After review of our progress up to this point, 
we concluded that the statements which had sur- 
vived the screening procedure were admirably 
suited for the development of Guttman-type 
scales in the four areas of family life in ques- 
tion. Our college and eighth grade collaborators 
had provided considerable information about the 
meaning of the statements for teen-agers. Fur- 
thermore, the statements which we had devel- 
oped were stated in such a way as to facilitate 
disclosure of a generalized image of the family 
rather than to reveal the perceived relationship 
between the teen-ager and his parents. 

The following general instructions were em- 
ployed in the completed questionnaire: 

Is your family like this? For each statement: if 

the answer is yes, mark ‘““X” under yes, if the 

answer is no, mark ‘“X” under no, if the answer 

is partly yes and partly no, mark “X”’ under partly. 

If you don’t live with your own parents, answer 

for the family you live with. 


The following statements are illustrative: 
Children are disciplined when they don’t need it 
Quarreling between parents and children is fre- 

quent 


Rules about dating are strict 
Parents show real love and affection for children 


In addition to thirty-seven such statements, we 
included in our questionnaire a conceptual 
question on each of the four areas. For example, 
the question dealing with discipline was as fol- 
lows: 
Rating of your family, or the family with which 
you live, on discipline: 
discipline very fair 
discipline quite fair 
somewhat fair and somewhat unfair 
rather unfair 
very unfair 
We incorporated the four scales in a question- 
naire administered anonymously to boys and 
girls in grades seven through twelve in four 
public school systems in the state of Washington 





is asked to rate alternatives in a context which is subsequently 
disregarded by the analyst. It appears that if the context 
originally had meaning to the respondent, it continues to have 
meaning. Consequently, we concluded that within our time 
schedule we could not adapt the forced-choice procedure to 
the sociological problem of ascertaining teen-agers’ images of 
their families considered as reference groups. 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEEN-AGERS IN FOUR WASHINGTON 
COMMUNITIES BY FAMILY SCALE TYPES (UNBROKEN FAMILIES ONLY) 











Boys 


Girls 





Highline 


Kelso Longview 


Dayton Highline Kelso Longview 





Affection Scale 
Unaffectionate 
Intermediate 
Aftectionate 


Total 
Coefficient of Reproducibility 


18.6 
48.1 
33-3 
100.0 
-936 


18.4 
41.7 
39-9 
100.0 
+935 


19.7 
38.9 
41.4 
100.0 


Cooperation Scale 
Uncooperative 
Intermediate 
Cooperative 

Ti 


otal 
Coefficient of Reproducibility 


26.8 
27.7 


27.2 
26.3 
46.5 

100.0 

857 


30.7 
26.0 
43-3 
100.0 


Democracy Scale 
Undemocratic 

Intermediate 

Democratic 

Total 

Coefficient of Reproducibility 


Discipline Scale 

Unfair 

Intermediate 32.8 
Fair 44.8 
Total 100.0 
Coefficient of Reproducibility 912 


Number in Unbroken Families 733 


40.4 
36.6 
23.0 
100.0 


23.8 
36.8 
39-4 
100.0 
904 


42.7 
100.0 
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-926 


-867 


-916 


26.1 
39-4 
34-5 
100.0 
+933 


17.8 
48.6 


33.6 
100.0 


25.6 
43-7 
30.7 
100.0 
932 


23.4 
44-9 
31.7 

100.0 

+933 


36.7 
24.2 
39-1 
100.0 
885 


31.2 
27.8 
41.0 

100.0 


-892 


100.0 


-887 


32.6 
37-0 
30.4 
100.0 
878 


41.1 36.2 
21.9 
100.0 


.878 


100.0 
-882 


15.9 
36.6 
47.5 

100.0 

.918 


24.4 
27.5 ‘ 30. 
46.0 44.9 
100.0 100.0 
-917 
147 729 
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during the spring of 1957. Thirty-eight hun- 
dred completed questionnaires were coded and 
processed. The responses of these individuals 
enabled us to carry out the operations involved 
in the Guttman scaling procedure.® 


VALIDITY 


What about validity? Do the instruments ac- 
tually classify families according to practice of 
democracy, fairness of discipline, degree of af- 
fection and degree of cooperation? Since we are 
dealing with perceptions or images of individ- 
uals, it is not possible to validate the scales 
through the use of objective external criteria. 

The Guttman scaling procedure leaves the 
basic decision on validity in the hands of the 
investigator who chooses the items. In the pres- 
ent case, we attempted to meet this problem 

8 Incidentally, in connection with this project, a machine 
method for Guttman-type scaling has been developed. Com- 
pare Carol L. Stone, ‘‘A Machine Method for Scaling Twelve 


Dichotomies,’’ Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions Circular 329, Pullman, Washington, August, 1958. 
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through the use of statements having apparent 
face validity. This was at least partly verified 
through the use of teen-age and young adult 
judges. The Guttman scaling procedure does, 
however, apply a rigorous test of internal con- 
sistency. This test was met reasonably well by 
all four scales. The scale types obtained in each 
of the four family life areas constitute, in our 
opinion, valid reflections of our teen-agers’ 
images of these aspects of their family subcul- 
ture. Table I shows the extent to which uni- 
dimensional images were obtained as reflected by 
the distribution of scale types and coefficients of 
reproducibility. The coefficients for the affection 
and discipline scales are adequate for Guttman- 
type scales, but the coefficients of reproducibility 
ate borderline with respect to the democratic 
management and the cooperation scales; these 
are to be regarded as quasi-scales.® 


® The following items were included in the scales (di- 
chotomized responses are shown in parentheses, with the 
favorable response given first) : : 
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RELIABILITY 


As a check on reliability, we processed sep- 
arately the data from teen-agers in each of the 
four communities. 

Our data indicate a high degree of similarity 
between communities in distribution of scale 
types for each of the four scales; differences 
in distribution were found between sexes and 
between age levels. The communities represent 
dissimilar population structures. One commun- 
ity (Dayton) is rural and serves an entire 
county; another community (Highline) is an 
urban fringe area near a metropolitan center; 
the other two are small cities. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FAMILY CULTURE TYPE 
ON CONDUCT 


As noted earlier, reference group theory 
holds that the values of significant reference 
groups, such as the family, influence the atti- 
tudes and conduct of members. Consequently, 





Affection scale: parents dislike children (no) (yes, partly) ; 
Parents are hateful (no) (yes, partly); children are 
ashamed of parents (no) (yes, partly); parents show 
real love and affection for children (yes) (no, partly) ; 
rating of family on affection versus dislike (family very 
affectionate) (family somewhat affectionate, half and 
half, family not very affectionate, family very unaffec- 
tionate) ; parents are generous with praise (yes) (no, 
partly). 

Cooperation scale: parents help with homework when asked 
(yes) (no, partly); quarreling between parents and 
children is frequent (no) (yes, partiy) ; parents do not 
understand children (no) (yes, partly) ; there is bicker- 
ing and quarreling in the home (no) (yes, partly) ; 
rating of family on cooperation versus conflict (much 
cooperation within the family) (quite a bit of coopera- 
tion, some cooperation and some conflict, quite a bit of 
conflict, much conflict within the family). 

Democracy scale: rating of family on democratic control by 
parents (very democratic, fairly democratic) (intermedi- 
ate, not very democratic, not at all democratic) ; parents 
listen to suggestions made by their chiidren (yes) (no, 
partly) ; children are encouraged to make most of their 
own decisions (yes) ‘(no, partly) ; parents almost always 
respect children’s opini and jud t (yes) (no, 
partly). 

Discipline scale: children are punished more severely than 
children in other families (no) (yes, partly) ; children 
are disciplined when they don’t need it (no) (yes, 
partly), rating of family on discipline (discipline very 
fair, quite fair); (somewhat fair and somewhat un- 
fair, rather unfair, very unfair) ; some children in family 
are punished more severely than others (no) (yes, 
partly) ; parents get all the facts before punishing (yes) 
(no, partly); enforcement of rules is not consistent; 
sometimes punishment is harsh, sometimes not (no) (yes, 
partly). 
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TABLE II. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN FAMILY 
CULTURE SCALES AND DELINQUENT 
BEHAVIOR SCALE 








Family Cul- Girls 
ture Scale 


and Place 


Boys 





a) 
* 
* 


Cc* 


a°] 
= 
* 





Affection 
Highline 
Kel 
Longview 
Dayton 


Cooperation 
Highline 
Ke 
Longview 
Dayton 


Democracy 


— 


Longview 
Dayton 


283 
-361 
301 
+379 


AAAA 
AAA 


337 
+309 
+346 
-399 


AAAA 
AAAA 


.207 
323 
234 
.288 


AAAA 
AAAA 


Discipline 

Highli 294 
Ke’ 392 
Longview .280 
Daytcn 330 


.OO1 .285 
.OO1 -377 
+O§ +373 
-20 -416 


AAAA 
AAAA 





* C is the coefficient of contingency, corrected for broad 
grouping. Compare T. C. McCormick, Elementary Statis- 
tics, New York: McGraw-Hill, pp. 203-208. 

** Probabilities are based upon chi-square test of signifi- 
cance. 


within the reference group context, we need to 
ask what evidence our scales provide with re- 
spect to the influence on conduct of different 
family culture types. This is, of course, a major 
enterprise and we have time here only for a 
quick glance at the area of deviant behavior. 
Our teen-agers responded to a series of seven 
items dealing with rules and regulations which 
they had broken.?° In interpreting this informa- 
tion, we have employed a scaling process to 
combine the answers to the seven questions into 
a delinquency score. In so doing, we eliminated 
two items.1! The higher the score, the more of- 
fenses the teen-agers had committed. 

Briefly, the evidence on relationship (see 

10 These seven items were taken from a delinquency scale 
developed by Nye and Short. Cf. Ivan Nye and James F. 
Short, Jr., ‘Scaling Delinquent Behavior,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 22 (June, 1957), pp. 326-331. 

11 The five items were: skipped school without a legitimate 
excuse; told parents they wouldn’t do what they were ordered 
to do; drank beer, wine, or liquor; purposely damaged or 


destroyed public or private property that did not belong to 
them; and taken things that did not belong to them. 
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Table II) is that low ratings on the delinquency 
score were associated with: 


A high rating on the cooperation scale. 

A rating of “fair or very fair” on the disci- 
pline scale. 

A high rating on the affection scale. 

A high rating on the democracy scale for 
girls in two of the four communities and for 
‘boys in one of the communities. In the other 
communities all the relationships were in a 
positive direction, but were not statistically 
significant. 


In other words, non-delinquency was defin- 
itely related to high ratings on three of the four 
family scales, and while the relationship was 
not so high for the fourth scale (democracy), it 
did exist. In almost every instance, the relation- 
ships in Dayton were not statistically significant 
since the number of respondents in this rural 
county was comparatively small. 

We are still working on the method and 
would welcome suggestions and criticisms. Fur- 


thermore, we have not, as yet, completed sub- 
stantive analyses of the data. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have presented information on the influ- 
ence of family culture types, as perceived by 
teen-agers, on deviant behavior, as reflected by 
the delinquency scale. The results indicate that 
there is some relationship between the images 
which teen-agers have of their families as refer- 
ence groups and conforming behavior. These 
manifestations of influence were not clear-cut in 
every case; neither were the associations ex- 
tremely high. This is, of course, to be expected. 
The life of any person is influenced not only by 
his family subculture, but by the general culture 
in the social system at large and, also, by the 
values transmitted by other significant reference 
groups, such as the school, the play group, and 
the church. Further research will be necessary 
to identify the significant reference groups in- 
volved and to isolate and evaluate the nature 
and extent of the influence of each. 
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Short Marital-Adjustment and Prediction Tests: 
Their Reliability and Validity 


HARVEY J. LOCKE, University of Southern California 
KARL M. WALLACE, Los Angeles State College 


Tuis study is an attempt to develop short, 
but reliable, and valid, marital-adjustment and 
prediction tests. Marital adjustment is accomo- 
dation of a husband and wife to each other at a 
given time. Marital prediction is forecasting the 
likelihood of marital adjustment at a future 
time. 

Before considering the reliability and validity 
of the short tests, we shall discuss the length of 
previous tests, the study design, and the sample. 


PREVIOUS TESTS 


The first attempt to measure marital success 
by a numerical score was made by Hamilton. 
He used a relatively short test composed of only 
thirteen items. More recent tests of marital ad- 
justment and prediction have used a very large 
number of items. The length of these tests is 
their main disadvantage. 

The Burgess-Wallin Marital-Success Schedule 
contains 892 numbered items, but several of 
these have multiple subitems.* Counting the 
multiple subitems, it requires answers to a possi- 
ble maximum of 246 questions.* Enumerating 
items on this basis, the Terman Happiness Test 
contains 75 items;®> the modified Terman-Oden 
test contains 103 items. The Locke Marital- 


Adjustment Test contains 50 items.” The Karls- 

1 Gilbert V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage, New 
York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1929, pp. 60-76, 

2 One of these was not numbered. 

3 It was sometimes difficult on multiple-answer questions 
to decide when an item should be counted as separate. 

*Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 
Marriage, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953, 
pp. 485-502. For wives it was 242. 

5 Lewis M. Terman, et. al., Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1938, p. 50. For wives it was 71. 

6 Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, Genetic Studies 
of Genius, Vol. IV, The Gifted Child Grows Up, Palo Alto: 
Stanford University Press, 1947, pp. 431-33. For wives it was 
106. 

7 Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: A 
Comparison of a Divorced and a Happily Married Group, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951, pp. 48-52. 
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son Index of Marital Satisfaction used 40 items.* 
The Burgess-Cottrell Marital-Adjustment Test 
contains 26 items.° 

The various marital-prediction tests contain 
the following number of items, if all questions 
in multiple items are counted: Burgess-Wallin, 
133;!° Terman, 182;11 Terman-Oden, 180;?? 
Locke, 155 for men and 158 for women;!* 
Karlsson, 94 for men and 102 for women;14 
and Burgess-Cottrell, 195.15 

It seems to the authors that by using only the 
most basic or fundamental items the length of 
marital-adjustment and prediction tests might 
be reduced without any appreciable loss in reli- 
ability and validity. As early as 1941, the same 
viewpoint was expressed in a study sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Council. 


THE StuDbY DESIGN 


The hypothesis of the study was that reliable 
and valid adjustment and prediction tests can be 
constructed by using a limited number of the 
most significant items taken from studies made 
prior to this one. 

The specific purposes of the study were: (1) 
to critically review marital-prediction studies in 


8 Georg Karlsson, Adaptability and Communication in 
Marriage: A Swedish Prediction Study of Marital Satisfaction, 
Uppsala, Sweden: Almqvist and Wiksells, Boktrycheri Aktie- 
bolag, 1951, pp. 95-99 and question 53 on pp. 171-72, For 
wives it was 40. 

* Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939, pp. 64-65. 

10 Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, of. cit., pp. 801- 
808. 

11 Lewis M. Terman, ef. al., op. cit., pp. 122-41, 260-64, 
352-55. 

12 Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, of. cit., 
pp. 419-29. 

13 Harvey J. Locke, of. cit., pp. 319-38. 

14 Georg Karlsson, of. cit., pp. 136-49, 

3 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, op. cit., 
pp. 420-29. . 

16 Paul Horst, Editor, The Prediction of Personal Adjust- 
ment, New York: Social Science Research Council, 1941, 
Chapter 6. - 
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order to select the most basic or fundamental cate other included items, and (3) would cover 
items; (2) to utilize these items, with minor the important areas of marital adjustment and 
modifications, in the construction of short mari- _ prediction as judged by the authors. 
tal-adjustment and prediction tests; and (3) to Fifteen items were selected for the adjust- 
test the reliability and validity of these by ap- ment test, and thirty-five for the prediction test. 
plying them to a new sample. The possible scores for the adjustment test 
First, adjustment and prediction items, which ranged from 2-158 points; for the prediction 
had proved significant in the original studies, test the score ranged from 0-532 for men, and 
were recorded. Then those items were selected from 0-502 for women. 
which (1) had the highest level of discrimina- The short marital-adjustment test is as fol- 
tion in the original studies, (2) did not dupli- lows: 


MARITAL-ADJUSTMENT TEST 
1. Check the dot on the scale line below which best describes the degree of happiness, everything considered, 
of your present marriage. The middle point, “happy,” represents the degree of happiness which most 
people get from marriage, and the scale gradually ranges on one side to those few who are very unhappy 
in marriage, and on the other, to those few who experience extreme joy or felicity in marriage. 
0 2 7 15 20 25 35 


Very Happy Perfectly 
Unhappy Happy 
State the approximate extent of agreement or disagreement between you and your mate on the following 
items. Please check each column. 





Almost Almost 
Always Always Occasionally Frequently Always Always 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Disagree Disagree 


. Handling family finances 5 4 3 2 1 0 








. Matters of recreation 5 





3 2 1 
. Demonstrations of affection 8 4 2 1 
. Friends 5 3 2 1 

9 4 1 


. Sex relations 15 








0 
0 
0 
0 





. Conventionality (right, good, 
or proper conduct) 5 3 2 1 


. Philosophy of life 5 4 3 2 1 0 


9. Ways of dealing with in-laws 5 4 3 2 1 0 
. When disagreements arise, they usually result in: husband giving in 0 , wife giving in 2 , agree- 
ment by mutual give and take 10 
. Do you and your mate engage in outside interests together? All of them 10 , some of them 8 , 
very few of them 3 ,noneofthem 0 
. In leisure time do you generally prefer: to be ‘‘on the go” ——, to stay at home ? Does your mate 
generally prefer: to be “‘on the go” , to stay at home ——? (Stay at home for both, 10 points; ‘‘on 
the go” for both, 3 points; disagreement, 2 points.) 
13. Do you ever wish you had not married? Frequently 0 , occasionally 3 ,rarely 8 ,mever 15 
14. If you had your life to live over, do you think you would: marry the same person 15, marry a differ- 


ent person 0 ,notmarryatall 1 ? 
15. Do you confide in your mate: almost never 0 , rarely 2 , in most things 10 , in everything 


10 ? 


0 











The short marital-prediction test is as follows: 
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MARITAL-PREDICTION TEST 


. Circle the number which represents the highest grade of schooling which you had completed at the time 
of your marriage: 

123 4567 8 125 4 y 2s 4 12 3 4 
Grade School. . High School College Postgraduate 
(0) (5) (10) (20) 

. Check the number which represents your age at the time of marriage: 19 and under 
H,2;W,5 ;25-30 10 ;3landover 8 . 

. How long did you “keep company” with your mate before marriage? (check) 1 to 3 months 0 ; 
3 to 6 months 2 ; 6 months to 1 year 4 ;1to 2 years 7 ;2to3 years 10 ; 3 years or 
longer 15 

. How long had you known your mate at the time of your marriage? (check) 1 to 3 month 
6 months 2 ;6monthstol year 4 ;1to2 years 7 ;2to3 years 10 ; 3 to 5 years 
5 years or longer 20 ;sincechildhood 25 

. My father and mother (check) both approved my marriage 15  ; both disapproved my marriage 
father disapproved H,0;W,5 ; mother disapproved 5 

. My childhood and adolescence, for the most part, were spent in: (check) open country 20 
of 2,500 population or under 15 ; a city of 2,500 to 10,000 10 ; 10,000 to 50,000 3. ; 50,000 
and over 0 

. Did you ever attend Sunday school or other religious school for children and young people? (check) 

Yes ;no H,5;W,0 . If answer is yes, at what age did you stop attending such a school? Before 

H,10;W,5 ; 11 to 18 years H,15;W,10 ; 19 and over H,25;W,20_ ; still attending 


0 , 20-24 


0 ;3to 
| > ae 


0 ; 


; a town 


10 years old 


H,25 ;W,20 
. Religious activity at time of marriage: (check) never attended church 0 ; attended less than once pet 


month 3 ; once per month H,8;W,5 ; twice H,12;W,7 ; three times H,15;W,10 ; four 
times H,15;W,10 ; more than fourtimes H,15;W,10 

. Indicate the number of your friends of the same sex before marriage: (check) almost none 
H,5;W,10 ; several H,10;W,15 ;many H,15;W,20 

. Before your marriage how much conflict was there between you and your father? (check) None H,25; 
W,20 ; very little H,20;W,15 ; moderate H,15;W,10 ; a good deal H,5;W,3  ; almost con- 
tinuous O . 

. Before your marriage how much attachment was there between you and your father? (check) None 0 
very little 5 ; moderate 7 ; a good deal H,15;W,10 ; very close H,25;W,15 

. Before your marriage how much conflict was there between you and your mother? (check) None H,25; 
W,20 ; very little H,20;W,15 ; moderate H,15;W,10 ; a good deal H,5;W,3  ; almost con- 
tinuous 0 

. Before your marriage how much attachment was there between you and your mother? (check) None 
0 ; very little 5 ; moderate 7 ; a good deal 4H,15;W,10 ; very close H,25;W,15 

. Give your appraisal of the happiness of your parents’ marriage: (check) very happy 45 ;happy 30 ; 
about averagely happy 15 ; unhappy 3 ;very unhappy 0 

. My childhood on the whole was: (check) very happy 35 ; happy 
10 ;unhappy 3 ;very unhappy 0O . 

. In my childhood I was (check) punished severely for every little thing 0 
2 3; was occasionally punished 10 ;rarely 15 ;mever 15 

. In my childhood the type of training in my home was: (check) exceedingly strict 5 ; firm but not 
harsh 20 ; usually allowed to have my own way 5  ; had my own way about everything 3 ; 
irregular (sometimes strict, sometimes lax) 0 

. What was your parents’ attitude toward your early curiosities about birth and sex? (check) Frank and 
encouraging 15 ; answered briefly 10 ; evaded or lied to me 3 ; rebuffed or punished me 0 ; 
I did not disclose my curiosity to them 5 

. My general mental ability, compared to my mate's is: (check) very superior to his (hers) 0 ; 

; about equal H,15;W,20 ; somewhat less H,5;W,10 ; considerably 


; a few 


20 ; about averagely happy 


; was punished frequently 


somewhat greater H,5;W,0 


less O . 
. Before marriage what was your general attitude toward sex? (check) One of disgust and aversion 0 ; 


indifference H,0;W,5 ; interest and pleasant anticipation 15 ; eager and passionate longing 


H,5;W,0 
(Concluded on following page.) 
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. Do you often feel lonesome, even when you are with other people? (check) Yes 
. Are you usually even-tempered and happy in your outlook on life? Yes 


. Do you often feel just miserable? (check) Yes 0 


> Sy 


Se «7? 


0 
20 


; No. 
; No 


“me 7: el? 8 


. Does some particular useless thought keep coming into your mind to bother you? (check) Yes 


No 5 ;? 2 


. Do you often experience periods of loneliness? (check) Yes 0 
. Are you in general self-confident about your abilities? (check) Yes 5 ; 


. Are you touchy on various subjects? (check) Yes 0 
. Do you frequently feel grouchy? (check) Yes 0 


. Do you usually avoid asking advice? (check) Yes 0 
. Do you prefer to be alone at times of emotional stress? (check) Yes 0 


. Do your feelings alternate between happiness and 
No 6 ;? 2 


. Are you often in a state of excitement? (check) Yes 0 
. Are you considered critical of other people? (check) Yes 0 
. Does discipline make you discontented? (check) Yes 


| eae 4 


No 


4. 
0 ; 


; No 
72 
‘Mo .6. 2 2 
;No 8 ;? 3 

ve 5 3? 2. 
so. 3 32) 2 
sadness without apparent reason? (check) Yes 


; No 5 
; No 


i 2 
8 


> 
2 3 
2-3 


3 


0 ;No 7 


. Do you always try carefully to avoid saying anything that may hurt anyone's feelings? (check) 


? 


;No 0 ;? 4 


Yes 10 


THE SAMPLE 


A sample representative of the general mar- 
ried population was not needed, for the only 
purpose of this study was to see if reliable and 
valid short tests could be constructed. However, 
if it were to be used either in counseling or for 
research, it would be most applicable to a mid- 
dle class group. The social characteristics of the 
118 husbands and 118 wives in the present 
sample were quite similar to those of the Bur- 
gess-Cottrell and the Terman samples. The hus- 
bands and wives were not related spouses and, 
consequently, the sample represents 236 mar- 
riages. 

The sample was a predominantly young,'" 
native-white,1® educated,!® Protestant,2° white- 
collar and professional,?1 urban group.*? The 
families were predominantly childless or had 


17 Mean age of husbands was twenty-nine years; wives, 
thirty years. 

18 Eighty-one per cent of subjects’ fathers were native- 
white Americans; 15 per cent were born in Northern European 
countries. 

19 Seventy per cent had some college training; 42 per cent 
of husbands and 32 per cent of wives had graduated from 
college; mean years of education was fifteen for husbands and 
fourteen for wives. 

® Seventy-three per cent were Protestant; 11 per cent 
Catholic; 5 per cent Jewish; and 11 per cent no church 
affiliation. 

21 Fifty-four per cent of husbands engaged in professional, 
sales, and semiprofessional occupations; 58 per cent of wives 
listed occupation as housewife, and the majority of the re- 
mainder were in clerical, skilled, and semiskilled occupations. 

22 All cases were from Los Angeles. 
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only one child.?* Mean length of marriage was 
5.6 years for husbands and 5.3 years for wives. 
Cases married less than one year were excluded. 
We now turn to the question of reliability and 
validity. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE MARITAL- 
ADJUSTMENT TEST 


The reliability coefficient of the adjustment 
test, computed by the split-half technique and 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, was 
.90. Thus the short adjustment test has high 
reliability. 

Forty-eight of the 236 subjects were known 
to be maladjusted in marriage. Extensive case 
data corroborated this for thirty-one of the per- 
sons, twenty-nine of whom were clients of the 
American Institute of Family Relations. Eleven 
more cases were recently divorced, and six were 
separated, making a total of twenty-two males 
and twenty-six females in the maladjusted 
group. This group of forty-eight was matched 
for age and sex with forty-eight persons in the 
sample judged to be exceptionally well-adjusted 
in marriage by friends who knew them well. 

The mean adjustment score for the well-ad- 
justed group was 135.9, whereas the mean score 
for the maladjusted group was only 71.7. This 

33 Forty per cent of husbands and 48 per cent of wives had 


no children; 39 per cent of husbands and 27 per cent of wives 
had only one child. 
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difference was very significant, for the critical 
ratio was 17.5. 

Only 17 per cent of the maladjusted group 
achieved adjustment scores of one hundred or 
higher, whereas 96 per cent of the well-adjusted 
group achieved scores of one hundred or more. 

The above figures indicate that this short 
marital-adjustment test clearly differentiates be- 
tween persons who are well-adjusted and those 
who are maladjusted in marriage. It is evident, 
therefore, that the test has validity, since it 
seems to measure what it purports to measure— 
namely, marital adjustment. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE MARITAL- 
PREDICTION TEST 


The reliability coefficient of the prediction 
test, computed by the split-half technique and 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, was 
.84, This coefficient is approximately the same 
as that of other longer tests. 

The most exacting measure of the validity of 
a marital-prediction test would require a longi- 
tudinal study over a period of several years. 
Since this was not feasible, the prediction scores 
were correlated with the adjustment scores for 
the 236 husbands and wives. For the total sam- 
ple, the coefficient of correlation between the 
prediction and adjustment scores was .47. 

Interestingly enough, this correlation is al- 


most identical with those obtained in both the 
Burgess-Cottrell and the Terman studies. Bur- 
gess and Cottrell obtained a correlation of .48 
between the adjustment and prediction scores 
for their couples.2* Terman and his associates 
obtained correlations between the happiness and 
prediction scores of .54 for husbands and .47 
for wives.?5 


CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing data confirm the hypothesis 
tested in this study: namely, that marital-ad- 
justment and marital-prediction tests, constructed 
with a relatively small number of basic and 
fundamental items, achieve results approxi- 
mately comparable with the longer and more 
complex adjustment and prediction tests. 

With the short tests, measurement or predic- 
tion of marital adjustment can be accomplished 
with approximately the same accuracy in a few 
minutes as ordinarily would require an hour or 
more with the longer ones. 

These findings also raise a question: Can 
short tests of all types, which use a few of the 
most basic and discriminating items, profitably 
replace the long ones in current use? Further 
research is needed to answer this question. 


24 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, op. cit., 
p. 286. 
2 Lewis M. Terman, ef. al., op. cit., p. 360. 








Paul Wallin, Stanford University. 





1960 Burgess Award 


The E. A. Burgess Award for the best research proposal for family research will 
be awarded in August, 1960. The award carries a monetary value of $300.00. Research 
outlines, criteria, and other information may be obtained from Dr. Charles Bowerman, 
University of North Carolina, Chairman of the Award Committee. 

Other committee members include Dr. Lee Burchinal, Iowa State College; Dr. Ber- 
nard Farber, University of Illinois; Dr. Alan Kerckhoff, Duke University; and Dr. 
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Some Social Interactional Correlates of Marital 
Role Disagreement, and Marital Adjustment 


CHARLES W. HOBART anp WILLIAM J. KLAUSNER 
University of Redlands 


AFTER many years of the primarily non- 
social interactional correlates of marital adjust- 
ment, sociologists are showing increased interest 
in some more distinctively social-interactional 
influences on marital adjustment. The study of 
“Correlates of Primary Communication and Em- 
pathy”? by Locke, Sabagh, and Thomes was a 
step in this direction. The present research is a 
companion study and an extension of the Locke, 
Sabagh and Thomes work. We have studied 
several aspects of empathy and communication 
in relation to marital role disagreement and 
marital adjustment. 


DEFINITION OF VARIABLES AND 
INSTRUMENTS USED 


We shall follow the definition of communi- 
cation used by Locke ef al. Communication is 


the exchange of meaningful symbols, both 
words and gestures.2 Communication was de- 
fined operationally in terms of subjects’ re- 
sponses to twenty-six questions concerning com- 
munication between husbands and wives.* Sub- 


jects responded “very frequently,” “frequently,” 
“occasionally,” “seldom,” or ‘never’ to each 
question and communication scores were com- 
puted by assigning heavier weights to responses 
indicating more frequent communication. 

Three different communication scores were 
obtained for each subject. Study of the twenty- 
six communication items suggested that there 
were two different ¢ypes of items. One type re- 
ferred to barriers to communication. These 
items concern issues and relationships which 
tend to be taboo in husband-wife verbal inter- 

1 Harvey J. Locke, Georges Sabagh, and Mary Margaret 
Thomes, ‘‘Correlates of Primary Communication and Empathy,”’ 
Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 24 
(June, 1956), pp. 115-124. 

2 [bid., p. 116. 

® These questions were formulated in consultation with 


Dr.’s Locke and Sabagh and Miss Thomes of the University 
of Southern California Sociology Department. 
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action. There were nineteen questions which 
dealt with these barriers to communication, of 
which the following five are examples: 

Do you and your mate talk over things you 
disagree about or have difficulties over? 

Do you and your mate avoid certain subjects 
in conversation ? 

‘How often does your mate sulk or pout ? 

Can you and your mate discuss your most 
sacred beliefs without feelings of restraint or 
embarrassment ? 

Do you avoid telling your mate things which 
might put you in a bad light? 

The remaining seven items dealt with em- 
pathic communication. These items concerned 
non-verbal communication, situations where 
husband or wife was able to anticipate the 
other’s response. The empathic communication 
items included the following: 

When you start to ask a question does your 
mate know what it is before you ask it? 

Do you know the feelings of your mate from 
his (her) facial and bodily gestures? 

Can your mate tell what kind of day you 
have had without asking ? 

The three communication scores consisted of 
a barriers to communication score, an empathic 
communication score, and a total communication 
score, the sum of the previous two. 

Empathy was defined conformably with the 
thinking of Dymond, and Foote and Cottrell* 
as the ability to predict the attitudes, intentions, 
and behavior of another person. 

Three different sets of items were used as 
empathy tests. The first test involved having 
each subject rate himself and his mate on a five 


* Rosalind F. Dymond, ‘‘A Scale for the Measurement of 
Empathic Ability,’’ Journal of Consulting Psychology, 13 
(April, 1949), pp. 127-133; Nelson N. Foote and Leonard 
S. Cottrell, Jr., Identity and Interpersonal Competence: A 
New Direction in Family Research, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955, p. 54. 
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point scale with respect to each of twenty-one 
items. The items were somewhat heterogeneous 
but dealt generally with personality characteris- 
tics of positive, negative, and neutral desirabil- 
ity: 

I have a sense of humor 

I enjoy watching sports 

I am easily influenced by others 

I tend to be excitable 

I am talkative 

Subjects rated their mates by responding to 
the following form of the same questions: “My 
mate would say that he (she) is talkative.” 

The second test again required each subject 
to answer for himself and to predict the re- 
sponse of his mate to each of twenty-seven 
items concerning marriage role opinions se- 
lected from the Kirkpatrick and Hobart Family 
Opinion Survey.5 These items were chosen from 
a total list of 105 items on the basis of ability to 
discriminate between high and low role dis- 
agreement couples, and on the basis of the 
reliability of the items. The range of test-retest 
item reliabilities was from .94 to .74, with a 
median reliability of .80.¢ Subjects responded to 


each item in terms of a five point scale: 


“strongly agree,” “agree, 
agree,” “strongly disagree.” 

The third empathy test was composed of the 
list of items used by Burgess and Wallin in Part 
II, the personality rating section, of their “Mar- 
riage Prediction Schedule.”’? 

Once again each subject responded to the list 
of items twice, first predicting the responses of 
his or her mate to each item and then recording 
his own response to each item. This list, like the 
first set of items used in our empathy test, is 
related to personality characteristics. However, 
almost all of the thirty-five items have a nega- 


no opinion,” “dis- 


5 Clifford Kirkpatrick and Charles Hobart, ‘‘Disagreement, 
Disagreement Estimate, and Non-Empathetic Imputations for 
Intimacy Groups Varying from Favorite Date to Married,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 10- 
19. 

® Note that these are item reliabilities indexing consistency 
of subjects’ responses to particular items, rather than the re- 
liability of scores from a sizeable group of items. The item 
reliability statistic is thus a much more demanding test than 
is whole test reliability, 

T Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 
Marriage, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953, pp. 804-806. 
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tive tone, a suggestion that an affirmative re- 
sponse reflects emotional instability or worse: 

Do your feelings alternate between happiness 
and sadness without apparent reason ? 

Do your often feel just miserable? 

Does some particularly useless thought come 
into your mind to bother you? 

Does your mind often wander so badly that 
you lose track of what you are doing? 

Are you troubled with shyness? 

Subjects responded to these items by indicat- 
ing that the statement was ‘“‘very much,” “‘some- 
what,” “‘little,” or “never” true of himself or 
herself, or of his or her mate. 

The empathy scores were obtained as follows. 
First arbitrary, consecutive values (1,2,3,4,5) 
were assigned to the four or five response scale 
steps. Item non-empathy scores were obtained 
by noting the discrepancy between the response 
that a subject predicted for his mate and the 
actual response of the mate. Total male and 
female non-empathy scores were obtained by 
summating those item discrepancy scores. In 
order to eliminate the confusion which may re- 
sult when a high score indicates ow empathy, 
the non-empathy scores, computed as noted, 
were converted into empathy scores by sub- 
tracting each non-empathy (error) score from a 
constant, and using the remainder, ‘‘correct pre- 
diction” score as an empathy score. Our discus- 
sion will make reference only to empathy scores. 

A marital role disagreement score was ob- 
tained by comparing the personal opinions of 
husbands and wives in respect to the same 
twenty-seven marital role opinion items which 
were used as the second empathy test. Item 
disagreement scores were obtained by noting the 
discrepancy in the arbitrarily assigned values 
between the response that a husband made to a 
particular item and the response that his wife 
made to the same item. The role disagreement 
score was obtained by summating these item 
disagreement scores. 

Marital adjustment was measured by the use 
of twenty-three items from the Locke Marital 
Adjustment Test.® The total scores obtainable 


8 Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage, 
New York: Henry Holt Company, 1951, pp. 48-52. 
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from these items varies slightly for men (125) 
and women (122). 


THE SAMPLE 


The subjects of this study were all of the mar- 
ried students living with their mates enrolled as 
full-time students at a small, West Coast, sec- 
tarian college in the spring of 1956, and their 
mates. There were fifty-nine couples included 
by this definition of the sample. These couples 
were contacted three times—during the last 
week in February, the first week in April, and the 
second week in May—by trained student inter- 
viewers. It was the duty of the interviewer to per- 
suade subjects to cooperate with the study and to 
remain, in order to prevent collaboration, while 
both members of the couple filled out separate 
questionnaires. The questionnaires were anony- 
mous, but the different sets of questionnaires 
were matched up by reference to the respondents’ 
birth date which was recorded on each of the 
questionnaires he filled out. 

All fifty-nine couples in the sample were suc- 
cessfully contacted and all returned usable ques- 
tionnaires in February. All members of the 
sample were again successfully contacted in 
April, but the questionnaires for one couple had 
to be discarded because of the obvious invalidity 
of the responses. Only fifty-three pairs of us- 
able questionnaires were obtained from sub- 
jects in May. Five cases were lost because sub- 
jects had dropped out of school (two cases) or 
refused to cooperate (three cases). 

In terms of social characteristics, the sample 
is probably rather typical of married student 
couples at small private colleges. The average 
age to the nearest birthday was 25.3 years for 
male subjects, and 23.8 years for female sub- 
jects. Thirty per cent had been married longer 
than three years, at the time that the first ques- 
tionnaire was filled out. Nevertheless this is a 
rather fertile group: twenty-eight of the fifty- 
nine couples had children at the time of the 
study, and several couples had as many as three 
children. 

In view of these family responsibilities, the 
sample was not financially well off: the monthly 
income range was from $60 to $640; the 
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median was $245, and the mean was $272. To 
earn this income most wives as well as husbands 
worked ; over two-thirds of the wives who were 
not attending school themselves worked outside 
their homes. Forty of the fifty-nine husbands in 
the sample had jobs. 

The range of education of male subjects was 
from the first year of college to the first year of 
graduate school, and the median and mean both 
fell at the junior year level. For the wives the 
range was from the third year of high school 
through the fourth year of college. One-third of 
the wives had never attended college, and one- 
fourth were graduated from college. Four out 
of five of the subjects were Protestants. One- 
half of the subjects reported attending church 
two or three times a month or more (which 
identifies the group as exceptional in compari- 
son with their peers of the same age, income, 
and educational level). As would be expected 
of college students, this group has high physical 
mobility. At the time of the study, just half of 
the couples had lived at their addresses for as 
long as six months. 


THE FINDINGS 


We shall organize the presentation of the 
findings of this study under the following 
headings: (1) empathy and adjustment; (2) 
communication and adjustment; (3) empathy 
and communication; and (4) the relation of 
role disagreement to empathy, communication, 
and adjustment. 

1. Empathy and Adjustment. Before we pre- 
sent these findings, the refined empathy concept 
needs a word of explanation. Hastorf and 
Bender have suggested that the non-empathy 
score (M predicted—F own, and F predicted— 
M own) may be heavily confounded with a 
projection component, particularly if M’s and 
F’s opinions are similar. Under these circum- 
stances, M may have a low non-empathy score, 
not because he has insight into F’s attitudes, but 
because he is unconsciously projecting onto F 
his own attitudes, and his projections happen, 


® A. H. Hastorf and I. E. Bender, ‘‘A Caution Respecting 
the Measurement of Empathic Ability,’’ Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 47 (April, 1952), pp. 574-576. 
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TABLE I. INTERCORRELATIONS OF MALE AND FEMALE ADJUSTMENT AND EMPATHY SCORES* 








Empathy Scores 





I 
Personal 
Characteristics 


Marital Role 


Il Ill 
Burgess Wallin 
Items 


Refined Empathy 
(marital role) 





M F M 


F M M F 





Male adjustment 
Female adjustment 


.31 
.28 


Male empathy I 
Female empathy I 


-36 
Male empathy II 
Female empathy II 


Male empathy III 
Female empathy III 


Male refined empathy 
Female refined empathy 


44 


25 
24 


.48 


638 


-49 


38 —.23 





* Where the sample N is between 50 and 60 a product moment correlation coefficient must be above .21 to be signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. Accordingly no coefficients below this size are reported. 


because of homogamy in mate selection, to be 
correct. This confounding may be somewhat 
lessened by computing a refined empathy score 
in which a person is credited with empathy only 
where he correctly predicts his mate’s attitudes 


which happen to be different from his own. 
Here we would give credit for empathy only 
where the non-empathy (errors of empathy 
score) was Jower than the disagreement score 
(M own—F own). Thus the refined empathy 
score is given by the following formula: (M 
own—F own )—-(M predicted—F own). Where 
the remainder is positive, M does have empathy 
and the higher the score, the greater his insight. 
Where the remainder is negative, however, M 
is predicting less accurately than he would if he 
projected all his own attitudes onto F, and we 
must conclude that he has acquired an erroneous- 
ly distorted image of his wife’s attitudes. 

The correlation coefficients signifying the 
relationship between empathy and adjustment 
are found in Table I. 

Several interesting conclusions are evident 
from study of the table. Female empathy seems 
to be more importantly related to marital ad- 
justment than is the male empathy since for 
four of the six possible relationships female 
empathy did correlate significantly with adjust- 
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ment and male empathy correlated with ad- 
justment only for two of the six possible rela- 
tionships. A second significant finding is that 
what we may call psychological empathy (in- 
sight into the own personal characteristics rating 
of one’s mate) is correlated significantly with 
marital adjustment, but marital role empathy is 
not significantly related to adjustment, for 
either males or females. 

A third finding is that our couple members 
tend to be homogamous as far as empathy is 
concerned: male and female empathy correlated 
.36, .71, .58, and .49 on the four empathy 
“tests.”” A final interesting possibility suggested 
by the table is that empathy may be a more 
general ability for males than for females. In 
intercorrelating the three tests of male empathy, 
all three intercorrelations were significant and 
high (.60, .48, and .31). Only one of the three 
intercorrelations between the three tests of fe- 
male empathy was significant (.31). 

2. Communication and Adjustment. The cor- 
relations between communication and adjust- 
ment, found in Table II, are some of the most 
interesting found in this study. 

A noteworthy finding is that a highly com- 
municative marital relationship is significantly 
related to marital adjustment for both husbands 
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TABLE II. INTERCORRELATIONS OF MALE AND FEMALE ADJUSTMENT AND 
COMMUNICATION SCORES 








Communication Scores 





Barriers 








Male adjustment 
Female adjustment 


Male total communication 
Female total communication 


Male communication barriers 
Female communication barriers 


Male empathic communication 
Female empathic communication 


-54 
27 





and wives. Moreover, the female’s rating of com- 
munication is significantly related to the male’s 
experience of adjustment, and the male’s rating 
of communication is significantly related to the 
female’s experience of adjustment. These find- 
ings hold for both the total communication and 
the communication barrier scores. It is impor- 
tant to note that the communication barrier 
scores are more highly correlated with the ad- 
justment scores than are the total communica- 
tion scores. Of the empathic communication 
scores, only the correlation of the female em- 
pathic communication with female adjustment 
was significant. This suggests that wives, having 
to “give in” more often, have marital adjust- 
ment scores which are more responsive to the 
insight they have into their husband's behavior. 
The coefficients between total communication 
and adjustment and between communication 


barriers and adjustment are higher for females 
than for males, thus again suggesting that the 
wife's experience of marital adjustment is more 
dependent on a high level of communication 
than is the husband’s. 

Our data suggest that the communication bar- 
riers and empathic communication concepts re- 
fer to two largely different dimensions, since 
the correlation between them is only .34 for 
males and .54 for females. The three signifi- 
cant coefficients from the intercorrelations be- 
tween male and female total, barriers, and em- 
pathic communication scores, .45, .43, and .27, 
suggest mating homogamy as far as communica- 
tion behavior is concerned. 

3. Empathy and Communication. The findings 
to be discussed in this section are presented in 
Table IIl. 

The most general conclusion which emerges 


TABLE III. CORRELATION OF MALE AND FEMALE EMPATHY AND MALE AND FEMALE 
COMMUNICATION SCORES 








Empathy Scores 





Personal 
Characteristics 


Refined Empathy 
(marital role) 


Marital 
Role 


Burgess-Wallin 
Items 





M F 


M M M F 





Male total communication 
Female total communication 


Male communication barriers 
Female communication barriers 


Male empathic communication 
Female empathic communication 


+34 


32 ‘ ; 
.28 —.23 
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TABLE IV. CORRELATION OF ROLE DISAGREEMENT SCORES WITH MALE AND FEMALE 
ADJUSTMENT, EMPATHY, AND COMMUNICATION SCORES 








Empathy Scores 


Communication Scores 





Personal 
Charac’s. 


Marital 
Role 


Adjustment 


Refined 


Empathy Total Barriers Empathic 





M F M M F 


re. oe ee oe Ae eee 





Total role disagreement 


scores 
Traditional role disagree- 
ment scores 
Equalitarian role disagree- 
ment scores 


=“ 


—.%6 —.33 


—.28 





from a study of Table III is that ability to pre- 
dict the responses of one’s mate is but little re- 
lated to ratings of communication barriers or of 
empathic communication. Forty-eight correla- 
tion coefficients were computed between em- 
pathy and communication scores, of which only 
the ten shown were significant, and the largest 
is only .34. Two of these ten are negative cor- 
relations: the higher males rated their own 
empathic communication, the less able were they 
to predict their wives’ responses to the Burgess- 
Wallin self-rating items (r = —.29). Likewise 
the higher females rated their own emphatic 
communication, the less able they were to pre- 
dict their husbands’ marital role opinions; that 
is, the lower were their refined empathy scores 
(t = —.23). This would suggest, assuming the 
validity of the instruments, that these subjects 
may have blind spots of which they are not con- 
sciously aware. The differences between males 
and females, and between communication bar- 
tiers and emphatic communication are not sig- 
nificant in this picture of the relationship be- 
tween empathy and communication scores. 

4. Role Disagreement, and Adjustment, Em- 
pathy, and Communication. Table IV presents 
the correlations to be discussed in this section. 

The data presented in this table suggest a 
closer relationship between empathy and role 
disagreement than between empathy and any 
other dimensions with which we have been 
concerned in this study. In the case of the ex- 
tremely high correlations between role disagree- 
ment and marital role empathy, a certain amount 
of this is spurious, occasioned by the projection 
component of the marital role unrefined em- 
pathy scores. However, with this projection 
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component eliminated in the refined empathy 
score,° the correlation coefficients are still 
—.36. Thus this table suggests that subjects are 
more able to predict the responses of people 
with whom they are in high (marital role) 
agreement, than to predict the responses of peo- 
ple with whom they are in low (marital role) 
agreement. 

There appears to be a significant relationship 
between the disagreement score and male and 
female empathic communication. This again 
suggests that our subjects anticipate their mate’s 
communication more frequently when they have 
few differences with the mate. There was no 
significant relationship between the role dis- 
agreement score and the total communication 
scores of communication barrier scores for 
males or females. Assuming the validity of the 
instruments, we must conclude that role dis- 
agreement is independent of ease of communi- 
cation between couple members. 

This finding becomes less surprising when we 
note that communication was significantly re- 
lated to marital adjustment, and that there was 
no significant relationship between role disagree- 
ment and male or female adjustment scores. The 
latter finding was certainly contrary to expecta- 
tion. The Locke Marital Adjustment Test in- 
cludes a section wheretn subjects rate their 
agreement in ten areas: finances, recreation, 
religion, demonstration of affection, friends, 
sex relations, in-law relations, spending of time, 
conventionality, and aims and goals. This sec- 
tion contributes up to fifty points out of a total of 
125 possible points of the test. Thus the finding 
that there was no significant relationship be- 

10 See discussion of refined empathy on page 258, 
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tween role disagreement and adjustment was in- 
deed surprising. 

This finding is contrary, moreover, to the 
findings of a number of other studies reported 
in the literature. Landis, in a survey of 409 par- 
ents of college students, discovered many areas 
of continuing disagreement for his subject cou- 
ples.14 Ort correlated marital role disagreements 
and happiness ratings for fifty college student 
couples and obtained an r of —.83.1* Jacobson 
studied marital role conflicts in a random sam- 
ple of one hundred divorced couples and one 
hundred married couples married at the same 
time as the divorced couples. Jacobson’s instru- 
ment measuring traditionalism-equalitarianism 
gave a critical ratio of the difference of twelve 
between the scores of the divorced men and 
women. The critical ratio of the differences in 
disagreements between married couples and di- 
vorced couples was eleven, thus showing that 
his divorced couples had far more disagree- 
ments than his married couples.’* Lu studied 
couples from the Burgess-Wallin sample of one 
thousand engaged couples. He divided his cou- 
ples on the basis of a sixteen item dominance 
scale into three groups: husband dominant, wife 
dominant, and equalitarian. When ‘the same 
couples were also divided into three groups on 
basis of marital adjustment, Lu found that 
equalitarianism was significantly associated with 
good marital adjustment for both husband and 
wife." 

These findings suggested that it might be 
fruitful to break the role disagreement score 
into disagreement relative to traditional role 
definitions, and disagreement relative to equali- 
tarian role definitions. Nine of the items in the 
twenty-seven item Marital Role Inventory per- 
tained to traditional role definitions, sixteen 
items related to equalitarian role definitions, 

1 Judson T. Landis, ‘‘Adjustments After Marriage,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 9 (May, 1947), pp. 32-34. 

12 Robert S. Ort, ‘‘A Study of Role Conflicts as Related to 
Happiness in Marriage,’’ Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 45 (October, 1950), pp. 691-699. 

13 Alver Hilding Jacobson, ‘Conflict of Attitudes Toward 
the Roles of the Husband and Wife in Marriage,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 17 (April, 1952), pp. 146-50. 

“Yi Chuang Lu, ‘‘Marital Roles and Marital Adjust- 


ment,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 36 (July, 1952), 
pp. 365-68. 
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and two items were not appropriate to either. 
Table IV shows that this further step revealed 
little that was new in comparison with the total 
disagreement score as only one of the four cor- 
relations computed was significant. A significant 
correlation of —.22 was found for the equali- 
tarian disagreement and female adjustment 
scores. 


DIscuUSSION 


The married, full-time students at a small 
sectarian college were contacted three times and 
were administered a number of marital adjust- 
ment, empathy, communication, and role dis- 
agreement tests. Correlational analysis was used 
to study the relationship between the social- 
interactional factors—communication, empathy, 
and role disagreement—and marital adjustment. 
Communication and empathy were found to 
vary significantly with marital adjustment. The 
correlation between total communication and 
male adjustment of .39 is comparable with the 
36 and .43 relationships that Locke, Sabagh 
and Thomes found for two groups of husbands. 
For wives, we found a correlation of .54, and 
Locke, Sabagh and Thomes found coefficients 
of .39 and .72 for two groups of wives. Again 
these findings are comparable. 

Locke’s group found only one significant co- 
efficient, —.73, relating empathy and adjust- 
ment scores, for one group of wives, out of the 
four groups they studied. Our findings are simi- 
lar in that using the same empathy test we 
found a —.28 coefficient relating female empa- 
thy to female adjustment, and no significant 
relationship between male adjustment and em- 
pathy. 

No consistent pattern of relationships be- 
tween measures of communication and empathy 
emerged though a few significant correlations 
were found. 

Role disagreement was significantly related to 
empathy for our subjects. Disagreement was 
further related to empathic communication, but 
not to either of the other communication meas- 
ures. No relationship was found between role 
disagreement and marital adjustment for either 
males or females. 
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In conclusion, this study has produced four 
major tentative findings which would seem to 
warrant further investigation. First, communica- 
tion is significantly related to marital adjust- 
ment for both husbands and wives. But com- 
munication is apparently a multi-dimensional 
concept, as was demonstrated in several at- 
tempts to scale the items we used. 

Second, our data suggest that the area of bar- 
riers to communication may be more impor- 
tantly related to marital adjustment, and em- 
pathic communication may be more closely re- 
lated to role disagreement. 

Third, our data demonstrate that psychologi- 
cal empathy, insight into how the mate rates 
himself as a person, is more closcly related to 
marital adjustment than is marital role empathy, 
or insight into the marital roles which the mate 
expects self and spouse to play. This finding 
is not without precedent in the literature. Pace 
wrote in conclusion to a study of marriage and 


family problems published in 1940, 


. . some evidence indicated that personality fac- 
tors of temperament and feeling may give rise to 
conflicts as frequently as specific topics or issues. 
Perhaps the most startling evidences of unfortu- 
nate adjustment are the facts that one out of four 
women easily become home-sick for their parents’ 
home, that two out of five men and women claim 
their feelings easily get hurt. 


Fourth, although this is a single study utilizing 
a small sample, our finding of no relationship be- 
tween role disagreement and marital adjustment 
seems to call into question the whole emphasis by 
sociologists on the relationship between marital 
role conflict and marital adjustment first sug- 
gested by Cottrell almost twenty-five years 
ago.7® 


“Problems in Family Relationships 
Living, 2 (Spring, 1940), 


18 Robert C. Pace, 
Among Young Married Adults,’’ 
pp. 42-43. 

%® Leonard S. Cottrell, ‘‘Roles and Marital Adjustment,”’ 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, 27 (May, 
1933), pp. 107-115. 





Orphanhood 


Probabilities 


Currently, the chances are forty in one thousand that a white child born into a family where 


the father is twenty-five years old will become a paternal orphan before attaining age eighteen; 
but the chances are only fifteen in one thousand that he will become a maternal orphan when 
born to a twenty year old mother. The difference is due to a higher death rate, and hence shorter 
length of life, for males. Since death rates for both sexes have been decreasing, orphanhood is 
less probable today than in earlier generations. But, as has always been true, orphanhood is more 
probable for children born to older as compared with younger parents. (Source: “Family Re- 
sponsibilities Increasing,” Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 40, April, 1959, pp. 3-5.) 


50th White House Conference on Children and Youth 


Aaron L. Rutledge is NCFR’s representative 
to the Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. The Com- 
mittee on National Organizations, to which 
NCFR and several hundred other groups be- 
long, has been operating during recent months; 
its Executive Committee is composed of thirty 
people. Plans have been made for collecting 
information, projects, and resources which can 
be turned over to the Committee on Studies of 
the White House Conference. 

Every regional, state, and local council on 
family relations, or any individual who is in- 
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terested in the field of the family or the cause 
of children, has an opportunity to contribute 
their ideas, papers, and reports of projects. 
Duplicate copies should be sent to Dr. Aaron 
L. Rutledge, 71 Ferry Avenue East, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. Most of these projects will not be 
used in toto, but ideas will be gleaned from 
them to be included in publications, projects 
will be categorized and listed, and the com- 
mittee will get ideas for the Conference pro- 
gram and for research people on whom they can 
call. To be used in these many ways, papers 
should be turned in immediately. 
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Counseling Techniques for Arriving at Optimum 
Compromises: Game- and Decision Theory 


JESSIE BERNARD 
The Pennsylvania State University 


INTRODUCTION 


THE following cases come to the attention of 
a counselor: 

Ann and Andy. Andy complains of a sexual 
maladjustment. Ann is actively interested in 
Andy only about once a week. This leaves six 
days a week when difficulties may arise. Some- 
times during these six days Ann can become 
aroused and things go well enough. But some- 
times she resents and rejects his advances and 
serious trouble ensues. If he knew exactly when 
she would be responsive or when she would 
resent his advances, they might work something 
out. But even she doesn’t know in advance. 

Beth and Ben. Beth doesn’t know whether 
or not to marry Ben. Is he, as her parents say, 
a good-for-nothing, irresponsible young man 
who will never amount to anything and only 
make her miserable? Or is he, as she thinks he 
is, just going through a phase which will pass 
once they marry and assume responsibilities ? 

Carol and Carl. This couple cannot agree on 
how to spend their leisure time together. He 
likes boxing, baseball, bowling; she likes night 
clubs, theater, concerts. But each prefers going 
with the other to staying homte or doing things 
alone or doing, as Henry Higgins laments in 
My Fair Lady, something neither one enjoys. 

Doris and Donald. They cannot agree on how 
to spend a gift of money they have just re- 
ceived. Doris wants to buy drapes, slipcovers, 
and an electric dryer; Donald wants to get a 
power lathe, a power mower, and some sports 
equipment. 

Ellen and Ed. Ellen and Ed have separated. 
Each wonders what to do. “It all depends.” 
Ellen’s feeling is that if Ed really wants a di- 
vorce, so does she. But if he wants to try to 

1 Kinsey reported that in the early years, the ratio of 


sexual outlet of men to that of women was 7:1. Our example 
reduces it to 6:1. 
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patch up the marriage, she wants to, too. It all 
depends on how he feels. Ed is in precisely the 
same quandary. 

The above cases are not offered as run-of-the- 
mine illustrations of the kinds of problems 
brought to a marriage counselor; but they are 
certainly the kind that might be brought. It will 
be noted that in each one of them there is some 
sort of crisis in the sense that habit or custom or 
the mores or any other pre-made choice of be- 
havior no longer operates. A new look—or 
“agonizing reappraisal” —is required. A deliber- 
ate choice must be made among alternative 
courses of action, even if the choice is only be- 
tween the status quo and something else. It will 
be noted, in addition, that the choice must be 
made under a special set of circumstances, 
namely uncertainty or risk.2 The result, or out- 
come, of one choice or another depends on cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of Ego, the de- 
cision-maker. Whether one choice or another is 
preferable according to the goals sought de- 
pends on these circumstances which he does not 
control. Decision situations with these two pe- 
culiar characteristics—a combination of control 
and uncertainty or risk—meet the specifications 
for the game- or decision theory model.’ Since 

2 The theoretical distinction between uncertainty and risk 
is as follows: ‘‘If each action leads to one of a set of pos- 
sible specific outcomes, each outcome occurring with a known 
probability,’’ we have decision making under risk. ‘‘If either 
action or both has as its cc ¢ a set of possible specific 
outcomes, but where the probabilities of these outcomes are 
completely unknown or are not even meaningful,’’ we have 
decision making under uncertainty. (R. Duncan Luce and 
Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions: Introduction and Criti- 
cal Survey, New York: Wiley, 1957, p. 13). 

3 Decision theory is more general than game theory; it 
includes decisions made under all kinds of situations. Game 
theory refers to decisions made under special circumstances, 
namely of risk or uncertainty. As used by psychologists, de- 


cision theory refers to the way people actually make decisions. 
Game theory refers to the way people should make de- 





‘ cisions in order to optimize their goals, whatever they may 


be. Counselors are more interested in the second than in 
the first problem; that is, in how clients should make de- 
cisions. 
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such situations are commonplace in marriage 
and family life and are likely to exist in the 
lives of the clients of counselors, a brief intro- 
ductory, non-systematic, statement of possible 
application of game theory by counselors is in 
order.* 

The closest students of the theory of games of 
strategy are likely to be its severest critics. They 
are so aware of its limitations that almost in 
spite of themselves they discourage rather than 
stimulate its application.’ The present discus- 
sion, although it is offered with a full recog- 
nition of the limitations of game theory, at- 
tempts to highlight the usefulness of possible 
applications rather than the real handicaps. It 
is the thesis of this presentation that the pre- 
cise “solution” to the problem arrived at by 
the application of the theory is the least valu- 
able contribution, that the most important con- 
tribution lies in the conceptual framework and 
way of viewing problems it offers, that the 
process of applying it generates important diag- 


‘In their important work, cited in footnote 2, Luce and 
Raiffa expressed disappointment that empirical social scientists 
have not exploited more fully the research and applicational 
possibilities offered by the theory of games of strategy and 
decision theory (pp. 10-11). I share this disappointment, al- 
though I think I understand the sociologists’ lack of en- 
thusiasm. The least weighty reason is, I believe, dismay at 
the formidable mathematical underpinning of the theory. Still 
mastery of this difficult subject is no more necessary than is 
mastery of the almost equally difficult theory which under- 
pins statistical techniques now widely used by researchers 
without mathematical training. We have been training stu- 
dents for the last quarter century to think in terms of the 
logic of the normal and related distributions, so that hardly 
anyone bogles any more at tables, coefficients, chi-squares, 
analyses of variance, tests of significance, or other common 
statistics. The person who uses a technique does not have 
to master the mathematical basis; all he needs to do is state 
problems that can use the model. The best example of this 
is that of Francis Galton who stated his problem—to measure 
the relationships between two sets of variables in a single 
quantitative index—and then turned the solution over to a 
mathematical colleague. In the field of game- and decision 
theory, the mathematicians urgently want colleagues in the 
applied areas of the social sciences to set for them the kinds 
of problems they want solutions for. The process is two-way. 
Empirical applications show where theoretical advances are 
needed; theory leads the researcher and applier to gather 
data of great significance. A more weighty objection to game- 
and decision theory is its seemingly atomistic approach to 
problems. That this is more apparent than real will, I hope, 
be shown in the present discussion. 

5 Luce and Raiffa, for example, although they state that 
they have tried to indicate the major intuitive and empirical 
objections of social scientists to the applicability of game 
theory, are candid in warning and challenging readers where 
the theory is conceptually (rather than mathematically) weak. 
Ibid., p. viii. 
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nostic and even treatment insights, and that 
some of the very limitations may be valuable 
as aspects of treatment. Not the mathematical 
rigor but the concepts involved seem to promise 
most. 


VARIETIES OF THEORETICAL MODELS 


The theory of games of strategy has many 
models from among which to choose one for 
application. Some fit one kind of situation best; 
others, another. The classification can be accord- 
ing to (1) the number of players, (2) the na- 
ture of the players, (3) the number of alterna- 
tive courses of action open to the players, (4) 
whether they are strictly competitive or not, and, 
finally, (5) whether they call for single line of 
action or for several lines according to some 
odds. The first four of these criteria are concep- 
tual; the classification will depend on how the 
game is conceived. The fifth is mathematical; it 
depends on the unique matrix which results 
from the unique make-up of the specific players 
involved; a slight shift in either Ego’s or Alter’s 
evaluation of outcomes can change a game from 
one classification to the other. The first four cri- 
teria might be said to characterize a game situa- 
tion, the fifth one, a specific game. 

Not all of the models are equally suitable 
for the kinds of situations a marriage counselor 
is likely to deal with. The model to apply or 
try on has to be selected with the specific case 
in mind, just as a garment must. We indicate 
here briefly the several kinds of models avail- 
able. 

(1) Number of Players. The mathematical 
theory has been worked out in most detail for 
games of two players. The kinds of cases which 
would come to the attention of counselors would 
very likely fall into this category frequently. In 
marriage we often have a two-person game sit- 
uation in which the husband and wife have 
conflicting goals or wishes; each is limited in 
his course of action by the actions of the other. 
Child and parent, siblings, couple and in-laws 
might also find themselves in two-player game 
situations. But the theory can also handle games 
with three players. Now the concept of coali- 
tions may enter in. Two players may gang up 
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against a third. Interesting problems of side- 
payments or bribes to keep coalition members in 
line have been worked on. Arbitrators or con- 
ciliators—or counselors, conceivably—may even 
use the coalition principle as a technique for 
settling conflicts. For the most part, however, 
it is likely that the counselor would be called 
upon primarily for dealing with two-person 
games or games that were reducible to two- 
person ones. Games with more than three play- 
ers become too complex for practical applica- 
tion by counselors. 

(2) Nature of the Players. The players in a 
game may be individuals or they may be groups 
of individuals with common interests, as indeed, 
coalitions are. Thus husband and wife may con- 
stitute a single player; in-laws, parents, families, 
all the “outside world” may also be conceptual- 
ized as single opposing players if they have 
common goals or aims vis-a-vis the couple. 

One of the players may be Nature.? In such 
cases we do not assume a rational opponent at- 
tempting to minimize losses but rather several 
states of Nature which have varying probabili- 
ties of occurrence, known or unknown. The 
assumptions underlying this kind of game situa- 
tion seem most likely to be valid for most of 
the kinds of problems a counselor might have 
to deal with. 

(3) Number of Alternative Courses of Ac- 
tion (or Strategies) Available. In principle, 
game theory can handle situations with any 
number of strategies up to an_ infinite 
number. In practice, situations with more than, 
say, ten alternatives are extremely difficult to 
handle.* Since the theory demands that all pos- 


®The great labor-management conciliator, Mr. Cyrus 
Ching, is quoted by Stuart Chase as resorting to the technique 
of making both sides angry with him in some situations. 
They were, in effect, maneuvered into a coalition against him. 
It is a common observation that family members in conflict 
may close ranks and gang up against an interfering outsider. 
In my study of remarriage, I found one case in which a man 
attempted to head off conflict between his daughters and his 
second wife by dealing with them as though they were in a 
coalition against him. Contrariwise, one spouse sometimes de- 
clines to come to a counselor because of the conviction that 
the counselor and the other spouse are in a coalition against 
him (her). 

™ The solution of this kind of game is sometimes referred 
to as statistical inference. 

8J. D. Williams, in his book called The Compleat 
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sible courses of action for all players be speci- 
fied, the practical application would seem to be 
limited.® Actually, however, only the relevant 
courses of action have to be dealt with. And 
usually these can be formulated in ways that 
reduce themselves to three or four. 

(4) Strictly Competitive and Non-strictly 
Competitive Models. If the gains of one player 
equal exactly the losses of the other player, so 
that there is a closed system in which gains at 
the end match the losses, the game is said to be 
strictly competitive or zero-sum game. This 
model does not seem a suitable one for most of 
the cases that a counselor would deal with; few 
marital situations meet the rigorous specifica- 
tions for such a model.?° But many cases a mar- 
riage counselor might have to deal with could 
profitably be fitted with this model if the op- 
posing player is conceived of as Nature, and 
one or both of the partners has to make a 
choice not knowing exactly what the conse- 
quences will be because he cannot control Na- 
ture."? 

Although the strictly competitive or zero-sum 
game model has been most nearly mastered by 
mathematicians, it is the non-strictly competitive 
model that seems to promise most for the kinds 
of problems marriage counselors deal with. In 
this model the gains and losses of the players 
do not have to balance one another; in the end 
there may be more, or less, of whatever criterion 
is involved, than there was at the beginning. 
The gains of one player do not have to be at 





Strategyst (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954) develops the 
theory of games on a classification in terms of number of 
strategies involved. He carries his exposition through games 
with four strategies. 

® The requirement of completeness in enumeration of al- 
ternative choices is necessary because the odds for all alterna- 
tives must add up to 1.0. Something will certainly be done, 
even if it is only a decision to retain the status quo. 

10 ‘‘A strictly competitive . . . two-person game is one in 
which the two players have precisely opposite preferences. Jt 
is, therefore, a game in which cooperation and collusion can 
be of no value. Any improvement for one player necessitates 
a corresponding loss for the other’’ (Luce and Raiffa, op cit., 
p. 85). 

11 ‘Nature’ can include any relevant sets of circumstances. 
It might even include a capricious or impulsive spouse, for 
although game theory requires that Ego or the decision maker 
himself have control in the sense of a choice among alterna- 
tives, it does not demand it of ‘‘Nature’’ which may refer 
to a human being. 
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the expense of the losses of the other. Such 
games may be, although they do not have to be, 
cooperative, for non-strictly competitive games 
may be non-cooperative or cooperative. 

Games are said to be non-cooperative if ‘‘ab- 
solutely no preplay communication is permitted 
between the players’’!? and cooperative if ‘‘play- 
ers have complete freedom of preplay com- 
munication to make joint binding agree- 
ments.” For the kinds of cases a counselor 
would be called upon to deal with, the coopera- 
tive model would seem to be the most appro- 
priate one, along with the strictly competitive 
game against Nature. 

(5) Pure and Mixed Strategies.1* Games are 
classifiable into those which have a “saddle 
point’’ and those which do not. This cannot be 
determined until after the game has been re- 
duced to matrix form. The counselor has no 
choice of models kere. The presence or absence 
of a saddle point is determined by the values 
of the players. This classification is important 
mathematically in working out a solution,’ but 
it is not of major importance so far as con- 
ceptualizing a problem is concerned. 

The counselor has a choice in deciding the 
best way to conceptualize any particular client's 
problem; he has to select the most suitable 
model.'® We have assumed that two models— 


12 Luce and Raiffa, op cit., p. 89. Strictly speaking, a non- 
cooperative game between people who know one another well, 
especially if they have good role-taking ability, is probably 
not possible, for ‘‘even when no preplay communication is 
permitted, there is, nonetheless, a form of involuntary com- 
munication. The players signal to each other via their choice 
patterns on previous plays’’ (ibid., p. 94). 

13 Jhid., p. 89. 

4 A pure strategy is one which specifies that a given al- 
ternative course of action is to be selected every play of the 
game; a mixed strategy is one which specifies that several 
alternative courses of action be selected according to certain 
odds. 

18 If there is a saddle point, a pure strategy is called for 
and it makes no difference to either player if his opponent 
knows what he is going to do. If there is no saddle point, a 
mixed strategy is called for and it must be so secret that not 
even Ego himself knows what it is going to be until he 
finds out by using some chance device designed to come up 
with a certain set of odds. 

16 The choice of models to use is itself a game situation, 
a game between the counselor and Nature. He has several 
alternative models to select among, but he is uncertain about 
the states of Nature reflected in his client. If the client or 
the marriage is of one kind, model A will be best, but if 
client or marriage is another, model B will be best. This 
kind of problem, stated in terms of a physician trying to 
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games against Nature and cooperative non-zero- 
sum games—are the most suitable and there- 
for our iliustrations are of these kinds. The case 
of Ann and Andy is taken to be best fitted by 
the zero-sum game-against-Nature model in 
which a plan for recurring decisions is needed; 
the case of Beth and Ben is another case best 
fitted by the zero-sum game-against-Nature 
model, but now the decision is a one-time 
choice. The situation of Carol and Carl seems 
best fitted by the non-zero-sum cooperative 
model, the decision being a recurring one; the 
same model fits the case of Doris and Donald 
but here we are dealing with a one-time choice. 
The case of Ellen and Ed suggests a situation in 
which the intervention of a counselor itself 
transforms a situation from a non-cooperative 
one to a cooperative one. In all cases we have 
specified only two players and we have limited 
alternative courses of action to no more than 
three. ; 

At the risk now of being dismissed as merely 
a cookbook or recipe or how-to-do-it approach, 
the presentation here is in terms of four steps, 
as follows: (1) specification of all possible 
alternative courses of action available to Ego; 
(2) specification of all possible alternative 
courses of action possible to Alter; (3) pairing 
all combinations of these courses of action to 
predict outcomes ; and (4) evaluating these out- 
comes. Once these four steps have been taken, 
the theory of games of strategy itself can be 
applied. 


SETTING UP THE GAME MATRIX 


(1) Specification of All Possible Alternative 
Courses of Action Available to Ego 


Since one of the first things the application 
of game theory demands is a complete state- 
ment of all possible alternatives open to the 
players, the counselor begins at this point. The 
mere listing of possible alternatives is in itself 
an enormously important first step in dealing 
with any decision situation. 

The thinking up of alternatives is a creative 





decide on treatment of a patient, is analyzed by Luce and 
Raiffa, op. cit., pp. 309-310. 
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task of great magnitude. Some people do not 
have imagination to do this socially creative 
work, They do not see what is possible; they 
are limited by habit, by prejudice, by overcon- 
formity.17 Here is where counseling may make 
its first great contribution. Not, of course, in 
telling the client what to do but in helping him 
think up all the possible alternatives available 
in the situation. The disturbed young wife may 
have come with only one apparent plan of pro- 
cedure: she must leave her husband; this is the 
only thing left to do. A skilled outsider like the 
counselor might well help her work out alterna- 
tive plans. This in itself would be a major con- 
tribution, even if all the alternatives were even- 
tually abandoned. At least they would have been 
considered and evaluated. 


(2) Specification of All Possible Alternative 
Courses of Action Possible to Alter, In- 
cluding States of Nature 

Since the game theory model implies that all 
decisions must be made having in mind all the 
possible behavior of an opposing rational player 
with interests in conflict with one’s own or all 
the possible relevant states of Nature, a second 
contribution the counselor can make is to help 
Ego anticipate the possible behavior of Alter, 
whether it be spouse or Nature. What is Alter 
able to do? What are his possible alternatives ? 
If the specification of one’s own alternative 
courses of action is a creative act of no mean 
magnitude, the specification of one’s co-player’s 
alternatives or of the states of Nature is no less 
so. 

In the case of a human opponent, role-taking 
ability or insight or empathy or behavioristic 
understanding is essential in order to specify 
possible courses of action open to him. ‘He'll 
never trust me.” “He'll never consent to come 
to talk to you!’ “He'd kill me!” Here, again, 
the counselor may be of service in helping Ego 
see alternatives with greater completeness. 





"If Ego is compulsive and therefore not free to make a 
choice, game theory is of no help. Therapy is indicated in- 
stead until he is liberated from his compulsion. Game theory 
assumes that the decision maker is rational in the sense of 
consistent and that he knows, or can recognize, what he 
wants. If he is capricious and inconsistent, if he does not 
know what he wants, the counselor would have to use other 
methods. 
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In the case of Nature rather than a human 
being as an opponent, it may be possible to spec- 
ify not only the range of possibilities but also 
their relative probabilities if there is a body of 
empirical research available. Or the counselor 
might help supply such probabilities from his 
own experience. Since most empirical research 


‘is based on statistical samples, however, the 


probabilities may not always be applicable to 
individual cases." 


(3) Pairing of All Combinations of Courses of 
Action to Predict Outcomes 


The third step involves relating the two steps 
of alternatives—Ego’s and Alter’s—in such a 
way as to predict outcomes. The counselor lists 
all of Ego’s alternatives in a column and all of 
Alter’s in a row across the top, like this: 

Alter’s Alternatives 

Ego’s Alternatives A B C 

1 1A 1B 1C 
2 2A 2B 2C 
3 3A 3B 3C 


Then he asks Ego to tell what will be the out- 
come of all pairings of alternatives, that is, of 
1A, 1B, 1C, 2A, 2B, 2C, 3A, 3B, and 3C. “If 
I stay with him and he comes to you for help 
we might have a good marriage.” “If I stay 
with him and he refuses to come for help we 
will continue to be miserable,” et cetera. We 
will put more flesh on this formal statement be- 
low, but at this point we hurry on to the fourth 
step, by far the most important and the most 
difficult one of all, the evaluation of all nine of 
the above outcomes. 


(4) Evaluating Outcomes 
Although the theory of games of strategy is 


normative, goal-oriented, and telic, it is com- 
pletely neutral ethically. It presupposes only 
conflict in the sociological sense, that is, in the 
sense of mutually incompatible goals or values 
or aims; it does not presuppose conflict in the 

% The story is told of the physician who reassured his 
patient’s family with the statement that the patient was cer- 
tain to recover. When asked how he could be so sure, he 
replied: ‘‘Anyone with this disease has one chance in a 


hundred to get well. I just lost my 99th case. So this one 
is sure to get well.”” 
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social-psychological sense of ill-will, hatred, 
hostility, or even desire to injure.1® The two are 
not identical. When both kinds of conflict are 
present, the theory of games of strategy may be 
viewed as a theory of conflict; but when only 
sociological conflict is present, it may more ap- 
propriately be viewed as a theory of com- 
promise.?° The theory itself makes no assump- 
tions about the presence or absence of good will 
in players. They may be mean, vindictive, at- 
tempting to inflict the maximum amount of 
harm on their opponents; but they may also be 
kind and gentle, attempting only to protect 
themselves.?1 The players may be cooperative or 
not cooperative. The theory is prepared to tell 
Ego how to maximize, or rather optimize, dam- 
age as readily as how to optimize welfare. Such 
cases are not inconceivable. There are un- 
doubtedly cases in which a husband or wife 
might wish to inflict the greatest possible 
amount of hurt on a spouse, the greater the 
hurt the greater the satisfaction.?* But it is 
doubtful if any accredited counselor would be 
party to such a game. If a client came wanting 
to know how to maximize suffering of a spouse, 
the counselor would almost certainly feel that 


therapy was indicated. The assumption back of 
the theory of games of strategy as it would most 
likely be applied by a counselor is that all in- 
volved are interested in creative solutions to 
marital and family conflicts.*% 


% This important distinction between conflict sociologi- 
cally conceived and conflict social-psychologically conceived 
is made in my book American Community Behavior (New 
York: Dryden, 1949, pp. 123-128) and The Nature of Con- 
fict (UNESCO, 1957) pp. 33-117). 

20 This important point had not occurred to me when I 
wrote my article on ‘“‘The Theory of Games of Strategy as a 
Modern Sociology of Conflict,’’ American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 49 (March, 1954), pp. 411-424. 

21 Games are usually conceptualized in a form which puts 
Ego in the position of wishing to optimize his gains and 
Alter in the position of wishing to minimize his losses. But 
the theory would work equally if these positions were reversed 
and Ego wanted to know how he could give as much as 
possible and demand as little as possible from Alter. The kind 
of rationality demanded by game theory is not necessarily 
selfish ; it can be just the opposite. 

22, Game theory can even handle cases in which the in- 
fliction of damage is desired even if it reduces total possible 
satisfactions for Ego. See the discussion of threat strategy by 
Luce and Raiffa, op. cit., pp. 140 ff. 

23 W. J. Goode has spoken of the “‘strategy of divorce’ 
by which one partner maneuvers the other into a position 
where divorce is the only tolerable alternative (After Divorce, 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1956, p. 154). But even if a 
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This introduces the extremely difficult prob- 
lem of the criterion. What is it that is to be 
optimized ? In some game situations it might be 
money, or votes, or time, or energy, or war ma- 
terial, or troops, or prestige. But back of any 
ostensible or manifest criterion is the basic la- 
tent one of the subjective value or utility or 
satisfaction of the players. There are endless 
theoretical difficulties involved in the concept of 
subjective value or utility, but we deliberately 
gloss over them at this point.2* We assume that 
the decision maker does have a scale of prefer- 
ence with respect to the outcomes of alternative 
courses of action. 

For in order to optimize the outcome, Ego 
must now clarify his preferences for all of them. 
It will not be enough merely to rank them in 
order. He must formulate how much more he 
prefers one to another. There are laboratory 
techniques for measuring subjective values or 
utilities, but for the present they are not likely 
to be applicable in clinical situations. A much 
simpler method must be used. Without offering 
him an apparatus for guiding his choices, the 
counselor can still help Ego think through the 
problem.?5 After careful consideration of all 





counselor felt that divorce was desirable, it is doubtful that 
he would approach the problem as a game situation. He might 
attempt to change the partners’ subjective values or utilities, 
not by downgrading alternative outcomes but by upgrading 
the outcome of divorce. 

™% For a discussion of some of the difficulties, see Luce and 
Raiffa, op. cit., pp. 12-38, et passim. 

23 One method that has been found valid is a technique 
in which choices are made among alternatives when the 
probabilities are controlled at 50-50. For illustrative purposes, 
we may apply Siegel’s technique to an order of the four 
outcomes listed below for the case of Andy and Ann. Andy 
is asked to state his preference for each outcome in a paired 
comparison with all of the others. ‘‘Which would you prefer, 
1A or 1B?’’ Obviously he would prefer 1B. ‘‘Which would 
you prefer 1A or 2A?’ We have made him prefer 2A. 
“Which would you prefer, 1A or 2B?"’ Andy prefers 2B. 
We ask him to make a similar choice between 1B and 2A, 
1B and 2B; and between 2A and 2B. On the basis of these 
paired comparisons we know that his choices were consistent 
and transitive; 1B is preferred to 2A which is preferred to 
2B, which is preferred to 1A. Now we have the rank order 
of his preferences, but we do not know how much more 
one is preferred to another. We now ask Andy to decide 
whether he would rather have 2A for sure or a 50-50 
chance of getting either 1B or 2B. He prefers a 50-50 
chance of getting 1B. Would he rather have 2B for sure or 
a 50-50 chance of getting 2A or 1A? He prefers a 50-50 
chance of getting 2B. Would he rather have 2A for sure or 
a 50-50 chance of getting 1B or 1A? He prefers a 50-50 
chance of getting 1B. Would he prefer 2B for sure of 
a 50-50 chance of getting 1B or 1A? He prefers to take the 
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outcomes—nine, in our hypothetical game in 
which each player has three alternatives—it 
turns out that under the given conditions, he 
evaluates them as follows:?¢ 


1C 1B 2A 1A 2C 


Ego’s own preferences show him that he will 
get most satisfaction—and Alter will lose least 
—if Ego follows his third course of action (and 





3A 2B 3B 3C 





| | 


° 


Just to make the situation simpler to handle, 
the counselor assigns a numerical value of zero 
to 1C and of, let us say, 10 or 100 to 3C.?7 
These evaluations of the outcomes are called 
“payoffs” and when filled into the original 
format the payoff matrix, so-called, looks like 
this: 
Alter 
Ego A B C 

Choice 1 4 1 0 

Choice 2 1.5 7.5 4.5 

Choice 3 6.5 8.5 10 


Having arrived at this point, the counselor 
can now apply game theory, and on the basis of 





chance on getting 1B. And, finally, he is asked which 
gamble he prefers: a 50-50 chance of getting either 1B or 
1A or a 50-50 chance of getting either 2B or 2A. He pre- 
fers the 50-50 chance of getting 1B. From a simple derivation, 
it can be shown that when a lottery with a 50-50 chance of 
getting 1B or 1A is preferred to a lottery with a 50-50 
chance of getting 2A or 2B, then the difference between 1B 
and 2A is greater than the distance between 2A and 1A. 
Similarly, the distance between 2A and 2B is greater than 
the distance between 2B and 1A; and the distance between 
1B and 2A is greater than the distance between 2B and 1A; 
and finally, the distance between 1B and 2B is greater than 
the distance between 2B and 1A. This gives us an ordered 
metric scale; it is possible, though not necessary, to derive a 
higher-ordered metric scale from the same data, but it is 
probably not necessary in most game situations. See Sidney 
Siegel, ‘‘A Method for Obtaining an Ordered Metric Scale,’’ 
Psychometrika, 21 (June, 1956), pp. 207-216. 

*% A complication is introduced by the fact that in real 
life a single pair of alternatives can have several different 
outcomes; if this is the case, each of these outcomes must be 
weighted by the relative probability of its occurrence. The 
value assigned to any outcome is therefore the expected 
value, or weighted average, of the several possible outcomes. 
See J. D. Williams, of. cit., pp. 30-34. 

27 Game theorists are extremely explicit with respect to the 
meaning of the quantitative symbols assigned to the several 
outcomes, or measures of ‘‘utility.’’ They do not say that 
one outcome is preferred because it has more utility, but rather 
that it has more utility because it is preferred. ‘‘. . . it is 
extremely important to accept the fact that the subject's 
preferences among alternatives and lotteries came prior to our 
numerical characterization. We do not want to slip into 
saying that he preferred A to B because A has the higher 
utility; rather, because A is preferred to B, we assign A the 
higher utility’’ (Luce and Raiffa, op. cit., p. 22). 
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Alter his first). It cannot be emphasized too 
much that each specific game is unique, tailored 
to fit the unique individuals to whom it applies. 
The figures refer to only the individuals whose 
preferences they reflect. 

If the client rejects the course of action rec- 
ommended by the theory, it means that he has 
made an error in evaluating his preferences. It 
is conceivable that the evaluation might have to 
be made several times before a correct one re- 
sulted. The counselor cannot make the evalua- 
tion for the client. Ego must be the decision 
maker himself. But the counselor can help the 
client arrive at the correct evaluations. A major 
contribution of the evaluation process is that it 
renders the decision maker aware of the costs 
involved in any choice. He can’t have every- 
thing; he can’t have his cake and eat it, too. He 
has to come to terms with the facts of his life. 

In some game situations there is an advantage 
in deceiving others with respect to one’s true 
preferences. In the kinds of cases a counselor 
might have to deal with the more likely diffi- 
culty is the tendency for clients to fool them- 
selves about their preferences, to state their 
preferences in a socially sanctioned order. It 
might be the goal of the counselor to re-educate 
a client so that his preferences were different; 
but as a starting point he must know what the 
actuals preferences are. 

Examination of a payoff matrix, even if it did 
not lead to a solution, would be a valuable diag- 
nostic procedure for the counselor. He might 
conclude from it that although Ego was rational 
in the sense of being consistent, he was not nor- 
mal. Ego might, for example, be optimizing 
feelings of revenge or hostility rather than their 
opposites.*§ In such cases the counselor might 


% A young woman once told a counselor: ‘I just can’t 
want the things I know I need. I ought to marry a steady, 
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feel that therapy or emotional re-education was 
indicated and might not wish to show Ego how 
he could maximize his criterion. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Game theory proper begins only when there 
is a matrix to work with. The solution of a 
matrix may be quite simple or it may be ex- 
tremely difficult. But so far as the counselor is 
concerned the most difficult part lies in the pre- 
ceding steps, that is, in deciding how to con- 
ceptualize the situation, in setting it up in a 
way most conformable to the specifications of 
theory, and arriving at the payoff matrix in the 
first place. But assuming that these hurdles have 
been jumped, we can proceed to an application 
of the theory, using the cases presented at the 
beginning of this paper. 

Andy and Ann, It is possible to conceptualize 
the “battle of the sexes” as a game between 
two rational players;?® but in the case of Andy 
and Ann it seems to fit more nearly a game 
against Nature (Ann’s hormonal balance, let us 
say in this case). On the occasions when Ann is 
actively interested in Andy sexually, there is no 
game situation; and on the occasions when she 
is obviously resistant, there is no game either.*° 





substantial, conventional man in order to keep myself on even 
keel. But I just can’t want to marry Bob, who is just this 
type. Tom is not at all the kind of man I ought to marry; 
he is moody, unstable, drinks too much and will probably 
make me miserable. But Tom is the one I want."’ This is 
not a game situation, since there is neither uncertainty nor 
risk involved; the young woman knows pretty well what 
to expect. But her scale of preferences—characteristic of the 
romantic tradition—might strike outsiders as bizarre. 

2 Without accepting all of the implications of Willard 
Waller’s conceptualization of the relationships between the 
sexes as a bargaining situation, we can and, in fact, do 
often speak of ‘‘give and take’’ as a normal form of inter- 
action. Sex would not, however, seem to be suitable for 
the zero-sum game model except in a dalliance situation. 
In a zero-sum game, the gain of one is viewed as a loss 
to the other, a conceptualization which, certainly in marriage 
at least, would seem unrealistic. Yet there are those who 
have suggested that outside of marriage such a conceptualiza- 
tion is valid. Margaret Mead, for example, has pointed out 
that much premarital dating is in effect a duel in which the 
young man presses for consummation and the young 
woman fends him off. Her goal is to keep him at a 
distance; his, to master her. (In some instances, of course, 
we have, as in Oklahoma!, the girl who ‘‘cain’t say no,”’ 
in which case there is no conflict of goals and hence, by 
definition, no game). 

3° One of the basic requirements for a game situation—risk 
or uncertainty—is absent. Andy knows what Ann’s reaction 
will be. His problem is not one of strategy but one of simple 
maximization. 
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The problem arises only on those occasions 
when there is some uncertainty about her readi- 
ness.31 

In order to simplify our discussion, we say 
Andy has only two alternatives: he may make 
no advances or he may make advances. There 
are also two possible states of Nature: Ann may 
be responsive or not responsive. The counselor 
asks Andy to tell what will be the outcome of 
pairing each of these alternatives. He does so, 
as follows: 


1A (he makes advances, she is not respon- 
sive) leads to quarreling, frustration, et 
cetera; 
(he makes advances, she is responsive) 
leads to satisfaction, close relationship; 
(he does not make advances, she is not 
responsive) leads to frustration for Andy 
but avoidance of quarreling; 

2B (he does not make advances, she is re- 
sponsive) leads to frustration for both. 


He is now asked to evaluate these four out- 
comes in terms of his preferences, which he 
does as follows:3? 


1A 1B 
| 


o «(| 10 





The counselor assigns a value of 0 to 1A and 

10 to 1B, thus giving 2B a value of 2.5 and 

2A, of 5. The matrix, then looks like this: 
States of Nature 


Ann is 
responsive 


Ann is 
Andy not responsive 
Makes advances 0 10 
Does not make advances 5 2.5 


If this matrix represents Andy's real evaluation 
of the several outcomes, he would best be ad- 
vised that when he was uncertain he should 
make advances only one-fifth of the times and 
not make them four-fifths of the times, on a 
randomized basis. If Andy were a different kind 
of man, so that he valued 1A more highly than 

31 This case could have been complicated by introducing 
the feasibility of experimental tests, for which game theory 
is prepared to offer suggestions. But the idea was to keep 


the illustrations as simple as possible. 
82 See footnote 25 above, for technique of arriving at 


these values. 
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2A, the solution would be different. But the 
counselor might think a reorientation of values 
was in order. 

The use of rhythm as a contraceptive tech- 
nique is similar to the above game but now the 
risk is calculable. Assuming a couple who are for- 
bidden by religious scruples to use any other 
method of contraception, we see they have only 
two alternatives: (1) abstain from sexual rela- 
tions or (2) indulge in them. Nature, the op- 
posing player, similarly has two possible states 
at any given time: (1) the ovum is present or 
(2): is not. On the basis of a record of men- 
strual periods, the couple can compute the prob- 
abilities of the two alternative states of Nature. 
They then make their decision in the face of 
the risk involved weighted by the subjective 
values, positive and/or negative, which they 
attach to having a child and to having sexual 
intercourse. 

In the model here illustrated the assumption 
was that a strategy was wanted for recurrent de- 
cisions ; but sometimes the decision is a one-time 
choice, as the case of Beth and Ben is. 

Beth and Ben. Beth has more than the usual 
number of doubts about marrying Ben as the 
time approaches. She can no longer put off a de- 
cision; she must now decide whether to marry 
him or not. The states of Nature take the form 
of Ben’s probable character and they are, let us 
say: Ben is fundamentally responsible or he is 
not. The counselor has Beth formulate the out- 
comes of all four combinations of alternatives: 

1A (she marries him and he is irresponsi- 





Do what he prefers 


Carol's Alternatives 

Do what she prefers 
(1, 2) 

Do what Carl prefers 
(4, 10) 





ble) with the outcome of a miserable 
marriage; 
2A (she rejects him and he is irresponsible) 
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They go their separate ways 


Attend a sports event 
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with the outcome of being spared an un- 
happy marriage; 
1B (she marries him and he is responsible) 
with the outcome of a happy marriage; 
2B (she rejects him and he is responsible) 
with the outcome of missing out on a 
happy marriage. 


Beth evaluates these four outcomes as follows: 


States of Nature 
Ben is Ben is 
Beth irresponsible _ responsible 


Marries Ben 0 10 
Rejects Ben 5 4 


If this is a true reflection of Beth’s evaluation 
and includes her evaluation of the probabilities 
that Ben is responsible and irresponsible, she 
should probably reject him, since the odds with 
which she should select her strategy are one to 
ten in favor of rejection. 

In family relationships the use of leisure 
time may often fit the game model. Time spent 
one way cannot be spent another way. The time 
a man spends with the “‘boys’’ at the tavern is 
time subtracted from his family. Time spent 
with baby is time subtracted from some other 
activity. The use of money also falls into this 
category since family income is limited. What 
is spent on a trip cannot also be spent for a 
freezer. The case of Carol and Carl calls for a 
recurrent decision; that of Doris and Donald, 
for a one-time choice. 

Carol and Carl. The table of outcomes might 
look like this: 


Carl's Alternatives 
Do what Carol prefers 


Attend a cultural event 

(7, 3) 

Do something neither enjoys, mar- 
ginal to the preferences of both 


(2, 1) 


The figures in parentheses represent the subjec- 
tive values of the several outcomes to Carol and 
to Carl. Carol most prefers that they both at- 
tend a cultural event, next that they attend a 
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sports event, next that they do something nei- 
ther enjoys but do it together, and least of all 
that they go their separate ways. Carl, on the 
other hand, most prefers that they attend a 
sports event, next that they attend a cultural 
event, then that they go their separate ways, and 
least that they do something neither enjoys. 
There are several ways of solving a game like 
this,* but whichever way is used, the odds will 
favor Carl; that is, they will decide in favor of 
Carl more often than in favor of Carol. The 
reason is that Carl would rather go out by him- 





Begins divorce proceedings 


Ellen 


Sadness of divorce for both, but 
end of unhappiness. 


Begins divorce proceedings 
Makes appeasing overtures 


pathy 


self than do something with Carol that neither 
really enjoys. Carl “has the threat advantage.”’*4 

Doris and Donald. A rather obvious first sug- 
gestion to the problem of Doris and Donald 
would be that they split the gift money into 
two equal parts and that each spend his part 
for what he wished. But this would be the op- 
timum compromise only if Donald. valued the 
objects he was going to buy exactly the same as 
Doris valued the objects she was going to buy. 
This is not necessarily the case. If all that Doris 
can get is slipcovers, she will feel resentful be- 
cause Donald has gotten more of what he 
wanted than she has. What is needed is an 
evaluation of all possible combinations of Doris’ 
goods and Donald’s goods—that is, slipcovers 
and power mower, slipcovers and power lathe, 
slipcovers and sports equipment, drapes and 
power mower, drapes and power lathe, drapes 
and sports equipment, dryer and power mower, 

RR. B. Braithwaite, Theory of Games as a Tool for the 
Moral Philosopher, New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1955, passim; Luce and Raiffa, op. cit., pp. 146-148. 

* Luce and Raiffa, op. cit., p. 149. E. A. Ross pointed 
out years ago that the person who loved less in any re- 


lationship was in a strategic position to exploit the one who 
cared more. 
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Scandal for Ed and great regret; 
sorrow for Ellen, but public sym- 
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dryer and power lathe, dryer and sports equip- 
ment. If each of these combinations can be eval- 
uated by both Doris and Donald, the situation 
becomes the same as the case of Carol and 
Carl.35 

Ellen and Ed. Sometimes the counselor can 
transform the nature of the game situation. As 
it stands, Ed and Ellen are in a non-cooperative 
game since because of their pride, anger, resent- 
ment, hostility they are cut off from preplay 
communication. The outcomes of their paired 
alternatives are as follows: 


Ed 


Makes appeasing overtures 


Scandal for Ellen and great regret; 
sorrow for Ed, but public sympathy 


Shame for past errors, but satisfac- 
tion in chance to try again 


Let us suppose that the payoff matrix looks like 
this, remembering that all relevant contingencies 
have been taken into account in arriving at the 


payoffs.%¢ 


Ed 
A B 
9, .9 0, 1 
2 1, 0 say 


As a non-cooperative game, their best bet would 
be to begin divorce proceedings. But if preplay 
(in this case pre-action) communication were 
made available by means of an intermediary, the 
counselor, so that each was sure the other would 
make appeasing gestures, then appeasing over- 
tures would be the best strategy. 


DISCUSSION 


This discussion of the applicability of the 
theory of games of strategy as a technique of 
compromise has obviously not been exhaustive. 

% This game is similar to the case of Ray and Dotty in 
J. D. Williams, op. cit., pp. 25-27. 


*% This is the payoff matrix of the prisoners’ dilemma 
analyzed by Luce and Raiffa, of. cit., pp. 94-96. 
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It was intended primarily as a gesture to call the 
attention of marriage counselors to the poten- 
tialities of a new resource or tool for their pro- 
fessional kits. 

The defects are obvious enough. It is certainly 
true that not all decision situations meet the 
specifications of game- and decision theory.*7 
But some do. And many of the objections raised 
to game theory apply only to the strictly com- 
petitive or zero-sum model. There are now many 
more models, with specifications less difficult to 
meet. It is true also that at least the decision 
maker must be rational; but this does not mean 
that he must be a reasonable person. It means 
only that he must have a consistent scale of 
preferences and a goal. He may be quite emo- 
tional and wrong-headed otherwise. The oppos- 
ing player does not have to be rational to even 
this extent; he may be a whimsical and capri- 
cious person who acts on impulse. It may be 
true that it is artificial to reduce preferences to 
precise numbers; but even this is not necessary. 
It is possible to operate with qualitative evalua- 
tions—poor, fair, good, excellent—if this is 
necessary.*8 

But despite these limitations, there are also 
advantages in applying the theory. We listed 
them in our introductory statement as a con- 
ceptual frame of reference, the generation of 
important diagnostic and treatment insights, 
and the illumination of areas where the theory 
did not fit. 

With respect to the first, we can only quote 
J. D. Williams, who says: 


While there are specific applications today, 
despite the current limitations of the theory, per- 


% Herbert A. Simon challenges the concept of optimiza- 
tion behavior; he states that ‘‘evidently, organisms adapt 
well enough to ‘satisfice’ ; they do not, in general, ‘optimize.’ *’ 
(‘Rational Choice and the Structure of the Environment,’’ 
Psychological Review, 63 (March, 1956), p. 129.) This 
argument implies a concept of utility which is rejected 
specifically by game theorists. Almost by definition what the 
organism does indicates his conception of his preference. 

% J. D. Williams, op. cit., pp. 198-201 


haps its greatest contribution so far has been an 
intangible one: the general orientation given to 
people who are faced with overcomplex problems. 
Even though these problems are not strictly solv- 
able—certainly at the moment and probably for 
the indefinite future—it helps to have a frame- 
work in which to work on them. The concept of 
a strategy, the distinctions among players, the 
role of chance events, the notion of matrix repre- 
sentations of the payoffs, the concepts of pure 
and mixed strategies, and so on, give valuable ori- 
entation to persons who must think about compli- 
cated conflict situations.” 


The second contribution has been emphasized 
throughout our discussion. Game theory de- 
mands a clear-cut statement of all possible al- 
ternatives in any given situation, of both the 
decision maker and the opposing player; it de- 
mands a prediction of the possible outcomes of 
all combinations of these alternatives; it de- 
mands an evaluation of all these possible out- 
comes, Observing the client in this process 
should be very revealing. The final result, the 
payoff matrix, would be an invaluable diagnostic 
device. Indeed, quite aside from any solution it 
might suggest, such a diagram of the client's 
values might well serve as a projective test of 
major significance. As we have pointed out 
above, it would in many cases also suggest lines 
of treatment needed. 

The very limitations of the game model are 
useful. When it cannot be used, this fact high- 
lights defects in role-taking ability or empathy; 
it shows up areas of non-rationality or confu- 
sion; it reveals inability to make choices or state 
preferences. 

In brief, although the models supplied by 
game- and decision theory do not promise fool- 
proof solutions to problems of conflict, they do 
offer a valuable lead to optimum compromises 
and even if they fall short here, the very process 
of using them can lead to valuable diagnostic 
and treatment insights. 


% Tbid., p. 217. 





“The proper time to influence the character of a child is about ten years before he is born.... 
(Dean Inge, quoted in Anthology on Family Controversy and Discord, by Leonard Wilensky) 
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A Socio-Legal Analysis of Family Role Conflict* 


MARIE W. KARGMAN 
Marriage Counselor and Attorney, Boston, Massachusetts 


M any problems of marriage are in a very 
broad sense problems of order or law within the 
family. There is implicit within every on-going 
family a code of order by virtue of its being a 
social system.1 Because this code is generally im- 
plicit, differences of opinion as to what the inner 
order is can create dissension and trouble. It is 
therefore suggested that the methods used in the 
study of the sociology of law to explore implicit 
systems of order may provide clues for further 
research into the problem of family stability. 

Perhaps it is best to define what is meant by 
law. We are not talking about “the law” in a 
lawyer's sense, that is, the law of a politically or- 
ganized state. There are a great many laws of 
the politically organized state which determine 
the legal status of family members vis-a-vis the 
larger community—domestic relations law, prop- 
erty law, et cetera. These laws define the limits of 
self-government of the family. A survey of 
the statute books shows us that in a democratic 
society the number of state laws regulating rights 
of parents, rights of husbands, rights of wives, 
and rights of children increased as the state took 
over the social welfare duties which once reposed 
in the family. Failure to know the formal law 
or political law of the state is not a very im- 
portant cause of conflict in families. Most indi- 
viduals know their politico-legal family rights 
or go to a lawyer to find out what they are. It is 
the rules of order which govern the role expec- 
tation relations in the family, hereinafter called 
“socio-legal order,” which are a frequent source 
of familial conflict. 

* Revised version of a paper read at the Annual Meeting 
of the Eastern Sociological Society, April, 1958. 

1On a social level, one of the functional prerequisites of 
a social system is order—the coordination of the activities of 
the various members in such a way that they are prevented 
from mutually blocking each other's action or destroying 
one another by actual physical destruction of the organism 
and, on the other hand, they are sufficiently geared with each 
other so that they mutually contribute to the functioning of 


the system as a whole. See Talcott Parsons, Essays in Socio- 
logical Theory, Pure and Applied, Glencoe: The Free Press, 


1949, p. 6. 
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Certain of these expectations come from the 
law of the state, such as the duty of a husband 
to support his wife and right of a wife to expect 
support, the right of a husband to consortium 
and the duty of a wife to consort, and the duty 
of a parent to support a minor child and right 
of a minor child to expect support. Expectations 
of this scope are few in number compared to 
the number of expectations in the different role 
relationships which are necessary to carry out the 
functions of the family. The expectations set up 
by the state are considered minimal and neces- 
sary to protect the state’s interest in the family. 
As the state's interest in the family changes, new 
laws are put on the books. For example, at one 
time the father was considered absolute head of 
the household and could punish his child even 
to the point of taking the child’s life, but today 
the state takes the point of view that a minor 
child is the ward of the state and is under the 
jurisdiction of the father only so long as he does 
not abuse it. These changing expectations of role 
relationship units within the family imposed 
from outside the family do not create as much 
disruption in the family as the changing ex- 
pectations within the family caused by changes 
in the family cycle. Changes from outside the 
family imposed by the state are slow to be en- 
acted because of the conservative nature of the 
law in this country. 


Compared with the law of property, the law 
of domestic relations is confused and underdevel- 
oped. The state blunders when it intervenes in 
family affairs. It may decree that husband and 
wife shall be one, but it has no effective methods 
for promoting this remarkable unity.” 


The use of the word “law” to apply to re- 
ciprocal rights and obligations in role relation 
within the family is a logical extension of con- 
cepts of formal law of the political state into 


2 William Seagle, The History of Law, New York: Tudor 
Publishing Company, 1946, p. 50. 
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the informal law of the family. Dean Roscoe 
Pound said, 


If we must find a fundamental idea in the Com- 
mon Law, it is relation—not will. The Common 
Law lawyer sees problems in terms of a relation 
and of the incidents in the way of reciprocal 
rights and duties involved in or required to give 
effect to that relation. . . . Magna Carta is not 
an expression of the idea of individual freedom, 
but a formulation of the rights and duties incident 
to the relation of a king and his tenants in chief.* 


How Does ONE DISCOVER THE SOCIO-LEGAL 
SYSTEM OF A PARTICULAR FAMILY ? 


Llewellyn and Hoebel posed a similar prob- 
lem for themselves when they investigated the 
unwritten legal system of the Cheyenne Indians. 
They said that trouble cases, sought out and ex- 
amined with care, are the safest main road in the 
discovery of law. 


If there be a portion of society's life in which 
tensions of the culture come to expression, in 
which the play of variant urges can be felt and 
seen, in which emergent power-patterns, ancient 
security drives, religion, politics, personality and 
cross-purposed views of justice tangle in the open, 
that portion of the life will concentrate in the case 
of trouble. 


There is a socio-legal order within each family 
just as there is a legal order within each political 
state. The function of this legal order is the same 
in both units. Dean Roscoe Pound defines the 
problem of the legal order as ‘‘at bottom one of 
reconciling or harmonizing conflicting or over- 
lapping interests—that is, conflicting or overlap- 
ping human claims or demands or desires.’’ 
The problem of retaining individual rights 
and respecting the rights of others is as much a 
problem within the family as it is in any other 
form of democratic government. A democratic 
family, where there is freedom of decision for 
each bride and groom to create for themselves 
a nuclear family social system (theoretically, at 
least), has a wider area for conflict than a fam- 


® Roscoe Pound, Interpretations of Legal History, New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1923, p. 57. 

*K. N. Llewellyn and E. Adamson Hoebel, The Cheyenne 
Way, Conflict and Case Law in Primitive Jurisprudence, 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941, p. 
28. 

6 Pound, op. cit., p. 117. 
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ily where limits are set by a kin group tradition 
or a totalitarian government. 

When we consider that role-relation analysis 
is dependent for its definition upon the percep- 
tion of each role-reciprocal as to the variables 
of age, sex, social class identifications and social 
reference group, ethnic affiliations and ethnic 
locations, et cetera, the complexity of intra- 
family law is a challenge to the student who 
purports to analyze the dynamic role structure 
of the nuclear family. A complicating factor in 
the American family grows out of the history 
of our country and the introduction of many dif- 
ferent ethnic legal values from different political 
states—all of which must be brought into focus 
when we try to understand trouble in the family. 


ANALYZING THE CASE DATA 


If we carry this thinking into the family, we 
ask the questions: (1) What is the trouble? 
(2) What role-relations are involved? (3) How 
does each role-reciprocal express his expecta- 
tion of the rights and duties inherent in the 
role? (4) What are the conflicts between role- 
reciprocals in (a) role evaluation and (b) role 
performance? (5) How are these conflicts ad- 
judicated ? 

Unlike other forms of democratic government, 
whether of political units like states, or social 
units like clubs, the head of a family is not 
elected, and under our family system there is 
no method for determining who is the head. 
Both husband and wife may take turns being 
the head, not in any order but depending upon 
the decision to be made. Ideally each is head only 
with the consent of the other.® 

The political form of a family changes more 
slowly than the political form of a social or- 
ganization like the state or other organized 
groups not based on sexual union. The Russian 
and Chinese experiments to change family life 


® The possibility of the use of force or fraud to be recog- 
nized as head is always present because of the frequent eco- 
nomic dependence of the wife upon her husband. Mrs. L, four 
years prior to seeing a marriage counselor, went to see a 
lawyer because she thought she wanted a divorce. She said 
she did not go through with it because her husband threat- 
ened to have her committed to a mental institution. 

Mrs. Y kept threatening to divorce her husband if he did 
not behave himself, Behave himself meant agreeing with Mrs. 
Y's concepts of family discipline and caring for her pet goat. 
Whenever Mrs. Y was angry at Mr. Y, she would run up 
large charge account bills. 
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organization by state law have not been too suc- 
cessful. The new family which has its inception 
in marriage does not set up for itself a written 
code of rules of order upon which the bride and 
groom agree in advance. More often rules of 
order of a political and economic nature are not 
even discussed, but are assumed to be present and 
understood by both parties. Each partner to the 
marriage brings an unwritten body of law with 
him or with her based on experience, and a 
mental image of the political form the new fam- 
ily should take. In the process of carrying on the 
political, economic, and affectional functions? 
within the family, husband and wife draw upon 
their observations of reciprocal role partners in 
their families of orientation. When the differ- 
ence in background of husband and wife is con- 
siderable, the answers to problems of power in 
the decision-making process may not be har- 
monious, and in the attempt to solve the con- 
flict the husband and wife may become aware of 
the differences. Thus, in marriage counseling 
female clients often say, “In his family his father 
ran the whole show. That is the way he thinks a 
family should be run.” The husband will answer, 
“Tt may be true that in my family my father did 
run the show, but the family was close and we 
all got along fine. In her family her mother al- 
ways wore the pants and everyone was fighting 
all the time.” 

Every family consists of sub-units of family 
membership or role relationships. The most com- 
mon units of family membership reciprocal role 
relationships are husband-wife, father-mother, 
father-daughter, father-son, mother-daughter, 
mother-son, brother-brother, brother-sister, sis- 
ter-sister, depending upon the physical composi- 
tion of the family. Role rights and obligations 
though mutual are not all equal, in the sense that 
infringement or failure to perform have sanc- 
tions of equal nature. The sanctions depend upon 
the strength and intensity of the content of the 
role relationship.® 

For example, Mrs. A complained that al- 
though her husband earned a very nice salary, he 


™ Marie W. Kargman, ‘‘The Clinical Use of Social System 
Theory in Marriage Counseling,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
19 (August, 1957), pp. 263-269. 

8 Marion J. Levy, The Family Revolution in Modern 
China, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. 15-16. 
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gave her a very small allowance and spent a 
major portion on his own clothes. Mr. A felt 
that it was very necessary for him to be well 
dressed in his job. Mrs. A thought the family 
welfare and a little higher standard of living 
should supersede Mr. A’s need for fine clothing. 
She felt her claim was stronger than the job claim 
of Mr. A. Asa result, she refused to have sexual 
relations with Mr. A; she refused to prepare 
meals for Mr. A; she had the children calling 
Mr. A “Tightwad”—all of this disturbing the 
family relationship. Mrs. A felt Mr. A was not 
fulfilling a basic obligation (support at a level 
which they should be able to afford) and she 
reacted by applying very harsh sanctions. From 
her point of view the obligation was strong and 
had much intensity. An obligation that is less 
basic—like a promise to go to the movies every 
Friday night—and a failure to perform usually 
has less intense sanctions, for there is less moral 
support in the community for obligations of 
lesser strength. 

Troubles in the family are brought to coun- 
selors of many kinds—lawyers, doctors, min- 
isters. For example, Mrs. B relates the conflicts 
that have caused her to seek help. It isn’t that 
I don’t love my husband, I do, but I just won't 
be stepped on all the time. I have rights, too. 
He is never home on time for dinner, and he 
doesn’t call to say he will be late. When he 
comes in he expects dinner to be waiting and 
for me to serve him. Well, I have the children 
to get off to bed, so I say, “Help yourself.” I 
have a right to expect him to be home at 6:00 
P.M. when he says that is the time he will be 
home. I have the right to expect him to cooper- 
ate with his family. My part is fulfilled when I 
have prepared the dinner and we are all wait- 
ing for him. When he doesn’t come, we eat with- 
out him. And then he worries me so. I wonder 
what happened to him. Mr. B says perhaps he 
should call, but it is not always convenient to 
call from the office, that he has told this to his 
wife time and time again; that she worries far 
too much about something happening to him; 
that the children should be fed but that Mrs. B. 
should not put the children before him and 
should serve him his dinner whenever he does 
get home. 
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Without analyzing this trouble case specifi- 
cally, we can recognize conflict in the power-pat- 
terns—whose decision is to prevail in this con- 
flict; the problem of inconvenience regarding 
telephoning versus alleviating the worry; the 
recognition and acceptance of the feelings of 
the wife’s security needs and personality struc- 
ture; the conflict over what is justice—the solu- 
tion of the wife or the suggestion of the husband 
—and the failure to agree upon a solution, with 
a resultant deterioration in the total relationship 
which brought Mr. and Mrs. B to a counselor for 
help. 

Each change in the life cycle of the family 
requires a change in the right and obligation 
structure of the role relationships. This is most 
noticeable in our society in the so-called teen- 
age period of the family cycle. Behavior of the 
individuals acting these roles may not change as 
quickly as both or either member of the role 
would like it to change. Family members may ac- 
quire attitudes of vested interest in a particular 
role at a certain stage of the family cycle and 
may resist change. Parents are reluctant to give 
up controls and still be financially responsible. 
The case of the parents who refused to give 
their son the car after having given it to him 
regularly on Saturday nights for a whole year 
because they did not approve of the girl he was 
taking out is not unusual. Often fathers and 
mothers will quarrel over the right thing to 
do—the proper interpretation of role obliga- 
tions at a certain stage of the cycle. For example, 
the college boy who wants to get married and 
thinks his parents should continue his allowance 
in the same manner as they did, seeks his par- 
ents’ permission. The mother can see no differ- 
ence between giving him his allowance married 


or unmarried. The father introduces a value sys- 
tem which says a boy shouldn’t marry until he is 
financially independent. The mother says that is 
old-fashioned and applies only to families who 
couldn’t afford to support a married son. The 
father argues economics has nothing to do with 
it. Such conflicts must be resolved if the family 
is to continue to function and some new tule to 
take care of the problem must be evolved. 


CONCLUSION 


If, then, we look at the American. nuclear fam- 
ily as a social system composed of a network of 
role relationships, each with a problem of order 
operating in the ethic of a democratic society 
which stresses individual freedom and equal 
rights under the law, we may find new clues to 
evaluating family stability. Since role relation- 
ships are learned by children in their families 
of orientation and since these role relationships 
are part of a system of socio-legal order in the 
family of orientation, when two individuals upon 
marriage found their own family, they are at 
liberty (within the limits set by the political 
state) to set up their own system of self-govern- 
ment. It is this freedom which bears the seed of 
possible conflict. How the new family goes about 
the work of setting up this new government with 
its system of law is not too well known. From 
the trouble cases we find some indications of the 
socio-legal processes involved. How to observe 
the trouble cases so as best to understand the 
process of the development of socio-legal order 
in each family is an area that needs research. 
The use of social system theory concepts, plus the 
research methods of the sociology of law, can 
combine to give new insights into the problems 
of conflict within family roles. 
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Hold That Line! 


HL that line! Hold that line!” 

Within only a few weeks of the appearance of this, the seventh 
issue of Teacher Exchange, these yells will mingle with others across 
hundreds of football fields in America. There are lines to hold within 
the school, too, just as real, just as vital as that line on the playing 
field. 

Every teacher who has faith in his or her students has a line to hold. 
Every teacher who is committed to releasing the creative potential 
within his students has a line to hold. So do the teachers who believe 
in the need, the significance, the validity of education for home and 
family living. 

The editors of Teacher Exchange hope that, as high school teachers 
begin another year in courses in family living, they will find here a 
source of strength and inspiration for “holding that line’’ as well as 
for reaching other goals. In this issue, a teacher from a high school 
just under one hundred students and another from a school over 
forty-three times as large share some of their convictions, beliefs, and 
ideas. They are not claiming to build ‘‘model’’ courses but they took 
time to tell others of what they are doing. Dr. Martin, in her account 
of the exciting series on educational TV, opens doors to opportunities 
for other teachers. For the rest of us, she raises the issue of what areas 
we choose to teach about and of what questions we are able or willing 
to answer. Thus in each issue of Teacher Exchange, as in other depart- 
ments of Marriage and Family Living, we trust that you find a balance 
of answers and of questions. 

When you send your dollar for your continuing subscriptica to 
Teacher Exchange, include a few notes on methods or approaches you 
have tried. Or let us know what materials would be most helpful to 
you. Give us a chance to help you “hold that line!’ 


National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Avenue Southeast 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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The Time to Talk of Many Things 


GLENNA SMITH 
Easton High School, Easton, Maine 


ON THE first day of family living class in 
our school we truly begin, as the walrus said, 
“to talk of many things. . . .” Sometimes we 
think of our course as a kind of patch-work 
quilt, a delightful but carefully planned ar- 
rangement of many experiences and activities. 
It opens doors to new ideas and provides ex- 
periences in developing relationships. The 
teacher has a responsibility to combine theory 
and practice so that the students learn to rec- 
ognize the close relationship between course 
offerings and their personal problems, and feel 
free to express honest opinions. 

In a small high school like ours (enrollment 
just under one hundred), a course in family 
living makes an impact on the entire student 
body, not just on those students enrolled for 
credit. For our course at Easton High School 
we have four major goals: to help students to 
solve their immediate problems; to appreciate 
the values of good home life; to accept their 
community responsibilities more readily ; and to 
form the attitudes and learn the skills that will 
make for secure marriages and united homes in 
the future. To help achieve these goals we have 
tried many techniques and initiated many proj- 
ects. Some of them have been most successful ; 
others less so. Sometimes we have been dis- 
couraged with the results, but more often we 
see signs of understandings and evidences of 
accomplishments that gives us faith in our 
teaching and belief that working together, the’ 
boys and girls and I are building strong founda- 
tions for good family living. 

In the beginning of the semester we use no 
textbooks, in order to avoid the traditional 
situation where the teacher asks questions and 
the students answer with “what the book says.” 
Instead we try to determine through a series of 
unsigned questionnaires what the students’ 
chief interests and needs are. Sometimes private 
conferences of a non-directive nature, held at 
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students’ requests, reveal personal problems 
which can then be considered within the frame- 
work of the class. 

Sometimes the class helps plan a unit, which 
immediately becomes their own. Everyone ‘‘gets 
into the act” by serving on committees to plan 
skits, debates, discussions, or other activities or 
projects needed to carry out the purposes of the 
unit. From unsigned questionnaires we find that 
most of the students’ problems fall in three 
categories: misunderstandings with pareats, 
dating problems, and lack of poise in meeting 
social situations. 

Having a series of panel discussions with 
groups of parents at PTA meetings helps the 
students understand parental points of view. As 
a parent of teen-agers, I know from personal 
experience that the help from the discussions 
works two ways. Parents can learn as their chil- 
dren do. Putting on school assemblies on sub- 
jects we study in class, such as dating, etiquette, 
or family hobbies, helps the students to gain 
additional poise and confidence. 

A series of class parties was started because 
some of the students wanted to know “what to 
do when you eat away from home.” We 
planned a brief unit on basic nutrition, table 
service, etiquette, and management. Menus, 
market orders, table-setting, and plans for prep- 
aration were worked out in committees in class. 
Usually a girl who had had some home eco- 
nomics training would work with a boy to pre- 
pare each dish or carry out each duty. The girls 
enjoy teaching; the boys enjoy cooking and 
eating; and the boy-girl relationships at these 
suppers are relaxed, wholesome, and happy. 
One year our class became so impressed with its 
culinaty skills that the group planned, prepared, 
and served a community dinner to a club of 
several hundred persons. The students were 
proud of the results and gained a feeling of 
self-respect because they had made an adult- 
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sized contribution to community life. 

When our student body was preparing to at- 
tend a state basketball tournament, the family 
living class wrote a pamphlet, ‘Tournament 
Tips,” in which they discussed etiquette in ho- 
tels, restaurants, trains, and gymnasiums. Class 
members explained the purposes of the bulletin 
at a school assembly and then distributed it to 
_ the student body. A happy ending to this story 
came when our school won the good sportsman- 
ship banner for general tournament behavior. 
The students often point to it as an example of 
what people can accomplish by working to- 
gether. 

Debates and discussions encourage students 
to express their own convictions and to under- 
stand and accept the values of others. For ex- 
ample, one such discussion helped to interpret 
the psychological differences between boys and 
gitls. On one occasion, boys explained their 
love for ‘‘tinkering’’ on machines, and at an- 
other time the girls discussed what clothes do 
for a women’s morale. 

We have two Air Force bases in our area, so 
some of our discussions deal with dating and 
social relationships with military personnel. We 


study money management by budgeting an Air 
Force salary and young couples in the area help 
by coming in and discussing their management 
problems with us. After a brief background on 
child development, we try to learn about chil- 
dren by observing them. We meet the clothing 
problem by having style shows and demonstra- 
tions by the girls who study home economics. 
During one of the units the boys asked for 
some help with ‘what looks good with what.” 
For leisure-time preparation, we have experi- 
mented with several types of entertaining and 
have invited local people to tell us about their 
hobbies and demonstrate their skills. 

Objective evaluation of a course in family 
living is always difficult. On many occasions our 
units of work have helped the students with 
immediate problems, both at school with their 
contemporaries and at home with other mem- 
bers of the family. The atmosphere of relaxed 
friendliness and understanding in our class 
will, we are reasonably sure, carry over into the 
later life of these boys and girls and will help 
them to deal successfully with their problems as 
young adults. 


Human Embryology on Community Television 


PHYLLIS C. MARTIN 
Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“QUESTIONS . . . Questions . . . Questions. 
.. .! Where can I find help in answering the 
many questions that high school students 
raise?” 

This is an “old refrain’ from teachers of 
family living courses who keep an open door 
and an open mind to student needs and con- 
cerns. Some of the questions raised by students 
can be answered in class discussion through the 
sharing of reading and experiences. Others can 
be answered from the teacher's store of knowl- 
edge. A source of help worthy of exploration 
is the community television program. The high 
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school teacher within range of a television sta- 
tion which offers educational programs might 
consider some joint planning. She might also 
see this as a way to fill in gaps in her own 
knowledge. 

Chatham College, under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, has offered a television series 
which suggests exciting opportunities in this 
field. After seeing the first program, some 
teachers recommended strongly that their high 
school students view the series, and found that 
they were already viewing it. In 1959, one of 
the series given by the department of biology 
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on WQED, Pittsburgh’s Community Educa- 
tional Television Station, was entitled Human 
Embryology. It was given by the author, a pro- 
fessor of biology. The title and abstract of the 
series were approved by Chatham College, 
WQED, and local representative members of 
the clergy and of the medical profession. The 
latter included a rabbi, a Roman Catholic priest, 
a Protestant minister, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Schools of the Health Professions of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the acting chairman of the 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology of the 
Medical School there, and by a member of the 
Allegheny County Board of Health. 
The series consisted of ten half-hour pro- 
grams given at 9:30 P.M. on Wednesdays from 
January 7, through March 11. The titles of the 
programs were published weekly in the Pitts- 
burgh newspapers as follows: 
‘ Human Embryology (repeated each week) 
The Development of External Body Form 
The Development of the Nervous System 
The Development of the Sense Organs 
The Development of the Digestive Tract 
The Development of the Apparatus for 
Breathing 

The Development of the Blood and the 
Circulatory System 

The Development of the Skeleton 

The Development of the Skin and Mus- 
culature 

The Development of the Urogenital Sys- 
tems 

Prenatal Activity. 

In order to have a convenient point of ref- 
erence, it was assumed that the prenatal lives of 
a boy and girl had begun as fertilized eggs just 
before Christmas, 1958. With that date in the 
minds of the viewers, their attention was called 
throughout the weeks of the series to the facts 
that on such and such a date the embryos would 
measure 3/16 inch in length, 3/8 inch, 1/2 
inch, and so on; that by about February 18, the 
skeletal muscles in some parts of their bodies 
would begin to contract; and that by about the 
end of September, a boy and a girl would be 
born. 

Each program consisted of informal discus- 
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sion interspersed with illustrations of the ma- 
terial under discussion. Permission was granted 
by artists, authors, and publishers to use illus- 
trations from various sources. Generally speak- 
ing, the system under discussion was shown in 
its completed form early in the program in 
order to give the viewers an idea of what had 
to develop during prenatal life. The various 
significant parts of the system were pointed out 
by their correct anatomical names. If a common 
name was accurate also, it was used along with 
the scientific term—as for instance, esophagus 
or gullet, uterus or womb, tarsals or ankle 
bones. After the viewers had thus had an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the main 
parts of the system that was to be developed, 
their attention was brought back to the ferti- 
lized egg and from that point of reference they 
followed the development of each system. 
Throughout all of the programs, the viewers’ 
attention was called to transient and changing 
structures with evolutionary significance such as 
the yolk sac, the gill arches, the tail, or the first, 
second, and third sets of kidneys. 

Visual aids other than pictures that were used 
were a hen’s egg incubated for three days to 
show the beating heart; a fresh knee joint of a 
cow to show cartilage, bone, and ligaments; 
and a set of models of four stages in the devel- 
opment of the facial features and that of some 
of the sense organs. One chart was made to 
show inheritance of skin pigmentation; black- 
board drawings were executed on camera to 
show the method of sex determination, the di- 
rection of the passage of the nerve impulse 
through nervous tissue, the empirical formula 
for aerobic respiration, and the inheritance of 
blood types. 

The final program of the series brought all of 
the materials of the foregoing programs to- 
gether and emphasized the bodily activity of the 
embryo and later the fetus throughout the pre- 
natal period, pointing out such activities as 
swallowing, chest and diaphragm contractions 
in preparation for breathing, finger and toe 
movements, and general twisting and turning 
of the body, ending with the presentations of 
the fetal body that most commonly occur at the 
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onset of labor. Because of the informal nature 
of the script in these programs, it was easy and 
natural to call attention to the marvelous proc- 
esses that occur before birth and to express the 
hope that only men and women who are 
equipped to foster the postnatal development of 
babies would become parents. 

Response to the series was most gratifying. 
Newspaper comment, letters, telephone calls, 
and other verbal communications indicate that 
persons of both sexes, of ages ranging from 
children of eight and nine years to elderly 
grandparents, and of all degrees of education 
were among the viewers. Valuable suggestions 
for improvement in technique and for further 
information desired were received, but there 
were no adverse comments concerning the na- 
ture or the content of the programs. 

All of the comments indicate desire for the 
kind of information included and an awareness 
of abysmal lack of knowledge of reproduction 
even on the part of educated parents and grand- 
parents. Many expressed the feeling and hope 
that more of this kind of thing would be done 
both on television for the general public and 
for children in the schools. 

Following are excerpts from some of the let- 
ters received. 

My two daughters, one nearly eight, the other 
nine, have permission to be up late that night in 

order to see and hear the program. Both absorb a 


great deal. 

The Rh factor which you discussed is especially 
interesting to us. We are both Rh negative. If time 
allows, could you possibly discuss this factor fur- 
ther? [Husband and wife were college graduates. ] 


As a nurse in the office of an obstetrician, I 
am bombarded with questions about embryology. 
.. . The lack of knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
ology of the average expectant mother is frighten- 
ing and distressing. 

I am a woman just over forty and have one 
daughter. I did not have a college education. Of 
particular interest to me was the program on the 
urogenital system. . . . For many years I have suf- 
fered from considerable emotional anguish be- 
cause I had absolutely no knowledge of myself 
as a woman. Even some of the names of the 
genital tract I was not able to pronounce until 
you pronounced them on television. Ten years 
ago I could not have written this letter. Please 
crusade for sex education to be taught in the 
schools by competent people. . . .” 


The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (January 9, 
1959) carried nine inches of comment which 
began as follows: 

Channel 13 really does come up with the darndest 

things. This is as it should be, of course. What 

commercial station would consider Human Em- 
bryology the ideal subject for a ten-week half- 
hour series in class AA time? When Chatham 

College . . . winds up its biological exploration, 

the finished products will be one boy and girl— 

basic consumers, so to speak, and creators of great 
industrial markets. 


This particular faculty member, the author, is 
completely won over to community educational 
television because of the wide range of condi- 
tions of people that it reaches. It may be as 
St. Paul once wrote, “A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump.” The possibilities of educa- 
tional television that are really adult and that 
can supplement other educational media are 
limitless. 





Starting with a Sample 


To develop a high school course in Family 
Living a sample class was used, including fif- 
teen boys released from physical education and 
a girls’ health class. This trial run followed 
consideration by a committee including teachers 
in health, home economics, and elementary di- 
visions. A student survey disclosed major inter- 
est in three problem areas: marriage, child care, 
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and home and family living. During the six 
years of its development, the course has used 
films, consultants from the community, and 
school trips to nearby housing developments. 

HAZEL BRANCH 
Bangor Area Joint High School 


Bangor, Pennsylvania 
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Family Life Education in a Large High School 


REUBEN D. 


BEHLMER 


Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ARSENAL Technical High School, with an 
enrollment of 4,200 students, is the largest high 
school in Indiana. For many years it has been 
recognized as an outstanding example of a com- 
prehensive high school with a curriculum de- 
signed to fit students of varying capabilities and 
interests. That Technical should also give em- 
phasis to family life education seems appro- 
priate, therefore. 

Every high school touches some phase of 
family life education in departments such as sci- 
ence, English, health, social studies, home eco- 
nomics, or mathematics. For example, the 
health department may stress not only health 
and safety factors, but family well-being as 
well. The home economics department is di- 
rectly concerned with many phases of family 
life, such as the social arts, clothing, foods, 
home management, and child care. These sub- 
jects taken alone, however, do not take the 
place of a separate semester's course in family 
life education. They cannot give piecemeal what 
a specialized course does in an integrated way. 

Some of the advantages accruing from a sep- 
arate and specialized course in family life edu- 
cation are as follows: (1) Teachers, suitable by 
temperament, may be trained to teach the sub- 
ject. (2) Students understand that the course is 
designed to deal with topics relevant to their 
interests and age level. (3) Credit is offered 
toward graduation as in any other elective sub- 
ject. (4) The subject is recognized and given 
status as part of the curriculum. (5) The course 
becomes identified as contributing toward lead- 
ership in educating young people toward per- 
sonal adjustment and sound preparation for 
marriage and parenthood. (6) The contribu- 
tions of the course can be tested and evaluated. 


HISTORY OF THE COURSE AT TECH 


The family living course, a one-semester elec- 
tive in the senior year, was first offered in the 
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fall term of 1947. It carries one credit toward 
graduation and is applicable to a major or 
minor in either health and physical education or 
the home economics department. Five teachers 
are involved: two women from home eco- 
nomics and three men from health and physical 
education. Parental permission is not required 
to take the course. A basic text is used but. most 
of the discussion and resource material is not 
text-centered. Resource people from the com- 
munity are involved and films correlating with 
all subjects discussed are shown during the se- 
mester. The classes are coeducational and meet 
five days a week. A high per cent of seniors 
elect the course. To date the following numbers 
of students have completed the course since it 
was first offered: day school 4,420; summer 
session 664; adult evening division 185; total 
5,269. 
OBJECTIVES 


Objectives of a family life course will vary 
with the age and needs of the students and the 
training or competence of the teacher. Our ob- 
jectives at Tech are these: (1) To treat students 
as young adults on the threshold of independ- 
ence when maturity of decisions and activities 
must be theirs. (2) To stimulate sensible, prac- 
tical, realistic, and healthful attitudes toward 
boy-girl relationships, marriage, and family life. 
(3) To educate in the skills necessary to estab- 
lish good interpersonal relationships. This as- 
sumes that the information given is education- 
ally sound, scientifically correct, morally ac- 
ceptable, and in the best interests of the child, 
school, and community. (4) To give frank and 
correct information on sex. There are few areas 
of education in which students possess less cor- 
rect information and are more confused as to 
its meaning and purpose than in this area. On 
the subject of sex young people are bombarded 
on all sides with do’s and don'ts. They are 
sincerely seeking answers but adults too often 
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go on the hypothesis that by doing nothing 
things will somehow work themselves out. Too 
few parents accept their responsibility which is 
primary in this area. Although they may refuse 
to discuss questions with an adolescent confused 
about sex, their attitudes and values have al- 
ready started his true sex education. To the 
extent that parents may be unsure of their own 
values, they add to their children’s confusion. 
In our experience, we are aware of no com- 
plaint from a religious group or from a parent 
in the eleven years this subject has been offered 
at Tech. 

(5) To emphasize love and respect for par- 
ents. It is a real thrill to a teacher when par- 
ents come to school expressing appreciation for 
a better relationship between them and their 
child which has evolved out of influences of the 
family living course. (6) To stimulate spiritual 
growth. Young people look favorably toward 
religion and moral values, but seek guidance 
in development of their own values at points 
of critical decision. (7) To counsel students 
who seek aid, with the realization that some 
problems are too complex for a teacher's lim- 
ited training. 

In working toward such objectives, a teacher 
has the potential for significant influence on 
students’ lives. Youth have faith in what a re- 
spected teacher tells them and it is vitally im- 
portant that this be “‘on solid ground.” On the 
other hand, the teacher should be reminded 
that he cannot weave a magic spell and trans- 
form everyone into a model citizen. Home and 
group influences exert strong pressures on the 
pattern of behavior and should be considered in 
the educational process. 


CouRSsE CONTENT 


Each semester opens with a discussion of the 
family: how families are similar and how they 
differ in customs, nationality, religion, and eco- 
nomics, for example. Students learn to know 
and understand their own families and the in- 
fluence the members of the family have on each 
other. A check list is given to help each student 
see a profile of himself. Material thus revealed 
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is strictly a personal matter between teacher and 
student. A student is given the opportunity to 
talk with the teacher about the check list if he 
so desires. This leads to effective guidance. 

Dating is a subject on which considerable 
time is spent. Junior and senior students are in 
a period of dating where they are confronted 
with many situations and problems new to their 
experience. Such questions as the problem of 
transportation on a date have little significance 
because most of these boys have cars, and the 
girls date older boys who also have cars. 

Problems that are of concern to our seniors 
are: (1) Resolving conflicts with parents over 
the individual being dated, number of dates per 
week, and the time spent on dating that should 
be spent on school work. (2) Going steady. 
(3) Confusion concerning the meaning of love. 
(4) Girls wanting to get married but not 
understanding what marriage involves, or 
knowing the kind of person they want or need 
to marry. (5) Moral behavior. Going steady 
raises questions about petting. Students want to 
know and have a right to know how to control 
their emotions and establish patterns conducive 
to acceptable behavior. (6) Early marriage. 
With a trend toward younger marriage, the 
home and the school must assume the responsi- 
bility of pointing out to young people the ad- 
justments accompanying marriage at an early 
age. A positive educational approach is neces- 
sary, not negative criticism. (7) Desiring more 
independence. Tensions arise between teen- 
agers and their parents from the teen-agers’ de- 
sire to “spread their wings and fly” when their 
parents are uncertain about their ability to 
“solo.” 

Following the subject of dating, sex educa- 
tion is discussed, no more time being devoted 
to it than to any other topic. An attempt is 
made to help students understand the function- 
ing of the reproductive system as of any other 
part of the body. With a mature attitude, dis- 
cussion of parts of the reproductive system is 
no more embarrassing than explaining the mus- 
cles of the heart or the functioning of the 
stomach. The teachers recognize the emotional 
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overtones of this area of life to some persons 
and groups as well as the complex nature of 
the topic. Discussion of the sex act itself or ex- 
planation of contraception is not considered ap- 
propriate. 

A study of heredity is included, touching on 
what is and is not inherited and the importance 
of dominant and recessive genes. Engagement 
is discussed without ‘in any way encouraging 
engagement while in high school. In opening 
the discussion of marriage, a marriage ceremony 
is read to the class and its meaning and implica- 
tions pointed out. This gives the vows a mean- 
ing beyond the legal requirement. It is strongly 
emphasized that marriage is for adults and is 
an adult institution. This does not mean that 
areas of marriage which cause stress and strain 


cannot be discussed in high school. Counter- 
balancing a consideration of factors producing 
trouble is an emphasis on what is good about 
marriage and what makes it creative. 

There is ample evidence that a specialized 
course in family life education on the high 
school level does contribute, in a large measure, 
to the stability and maturity needed before 
young people take their places as parents and 
members of society. There is no substitute for 
the home. Professionals in health and physical 
education have recently been championing the 
cause of “‘fitness.” One question frequently 
asked is, “Fitness for what?” Fitness for home 
and family living now and in the days ahead 
is an answer which is being given at Arsenal 
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New Materials for Classroom Use 


On Becoming A Woman by Mary McGee Williams 
and Irene Kane. Dell Publishing Co., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 25¢. This little booklet fills a real 
need. A teen-ager has said, “It's better than most of its 
kind, better because it is more realistic than others 
and secondly, it does not address the teen-ager in a 
condescending manner.” The language is adult and the 
content will have meaning for girls between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen. The usual topics are dis- 
cussed: What's happening to my body? How can I get 
along with my family? How can I get boys interested 
in me? Is going steady the right thing for me? 

Building Your Life by Judson and Mary Landis. 
Prentice-Hall. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. This is the sec- 
ond edition of the Landis’ well-illustrated book for the 
early teens. The six major divisions are: About You; 
Learning to Understand Others; Obligations; You and 
Your Family; Physical and Mental Health; Growing 
Up Economically. Rating scales, review questions, film 


suggestions, and selected bibliographies are among the 
teaching aids included. 

Exploring Home and Family Living by Henrietta 
Fleck, ‘Louise Fernandez, and Elizabeth Munves. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. This is a basic 
text in general homemaking, written in simple lan- 
guage for the junior high or beginning high school 
student. Pictures and recommended projects suggest 
how-to-do-its for well-to-do families. 

Cheat and Mama Is the Boss by Buford Stefflre. 
Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. These 
two new Socio-Guidramas explain themselves by their 
titles. Individual copies 50¢, discount for sets. 

American Marriage: A Way of Life by Ruth Shonle 
Cavan. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. This college textbook would be 
a good source book for the high school family living 
teacher. 


For Enlisted Men Only 

Three Appeal Court judges will soon be asked to decide the standards to be expected from an 
Army officer in relation to his wife. For Captain John Frederick Clear, of the Royal Army Pay 
Corps, is to appeal in the High Court against the ruling of a Divorce Commissioner who said: 
“It is not permissible for an officer to give his wife a jolly good hiding. It may be very gratify- 
ing, but it is not permissible in the social circles to which they belong.’” The Commissioner said 
that Captain Clear, forty-seven, had made up his mind to dominate his wife by thrashing her 
“when necessary.” He had thought it was an officer’s position to give orders. (Source: London 


Evening Standard, September 28, 1957.) 
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A Review of Family Research in 1958 


E. Z. DAGER* 
Purdue University 


. review of family research follows the 
our previous ones written by Ehrmann in each 
of the past four years.1 These reviews have been 
prepared primarily to aid the student and the 
professional in keeping abreast of the increasing 
number of studies and research projects in an 
ever-growing field. 

Any review of research is necessarily limited 
by the criteria used for the selection of the arti- 
cles to be included. Essentially the same defini- 
tion of research is used for this review as was 
used by Ehrmann: “. . . the systematic arrange- 
ment and examination of empirical data and 
criticisms and comments about these matters.” 
The review is an attempt to include all research 
in the areas of dating, courtship, marriage, and 
any aspect of family behavior judged to be of 
importance to those concerned with the broad 
field of the family. All sources available have 
been exhausted, but, due to the fact that some 
sources were not available and issues of several 
journals were missing, some research articles 
will not be included in this review. The bibli- 
ography consists primarily of 1958 publications 
but also includes some 1957 articles which did 
not appear in the previous review. 

The publications listed come from some 
seventy to eighty journals and from materials 
appearing in Sociological Abstracts, Psycholog- 
ical Abstracts, and Dissertation Abstracts. In 
addition to journal articles and reviews of 
books, books coming to the attention of the au- 
thor have been included. As expected, the larg- 
est single contributor to research is Marriage 
and Family Living. Other relatively heavy con- 
tributors are American Sociological Review, 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, American 

* Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mrs. Eleanor 
Smith and Mrs. Bernice Geldstein for assistance in the 
preparation of this article. 

1 Winston Ehrmann, Reviews of Family Research for 
1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957, Marriage and Family Living, 
17 (May, 1955), 18 (May, 1956), 19 (August, 1957), and 


20 (November, 1958). Ehrmann’s format has been followed 
for 1958 with a few minor variations. 
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Anthropologist, Sociology and Social Research, 
and Social Forces. These six sources contribute 
roughly one-third of the total number of en- 
tries. However, more and more research in the 
family area is appearing in other journals. For 
example, less than one-tenth of the entries ap- 
pear in Marriage and Family Living this year as 
compared with one-sixth in 1957. In fact, there 
seems to be a continuing increase in research in 
the marriage and family field generally. There 
are over 300 entries this year as compared to 
270 in 1957, 250 in 1956, and 120 in 1955. 

The following commentary should not be 
thought of as an evaluation or a critique. It is 
merely a compilation and description of rele- 
vant items under a particular heading to give 
the reader some notion about specific emphases 
in a subject area that occurred during a particu- 
lar time period. Often a specific article could 
just as well have been included under a different 
heading, but the primary intent of the article 
was the criterion used for its classification. In 
the interests of space, no cross classifications 
were made. 

By far the greatest emphasis during 1958 was 
on the contemporary American family (V)** 
followed by: the family in history and other 
cultures (VIII) (this category, however, in- 
cludes many articles which, properly labeled, 
would appear under one of the categories used 
for the American family); disorganization 
(VI); counseling, education, and welfare 
(VII); marriage and divorce (IV); premarriage 
(III); sex roles (II); and commentaries, re- 
views and bibliographies (I)—in that order. 

Included in the reviews, commentaries, and 
bibliographies section are the second and third 
volumes of Anderson’s (I) collected group of 
studies carried out mainly in Europe. They con- 
tain some thirty-three articles written in English, 
German, or French, but with resumés in the 


** Roman numerals refer to the sections of the bib- 
liography. 
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other two languages. The works are valuable 
not only for the articles they contain and the 
cross cultural perspective they permit but also 
for the references made to practically all other 
studies from a particular geographical locale. In- 
cluded too is Hill’s (1) extensive and excellent 
trend report on the sociology of marriage and 
family behavior which presents an international 
bibliography of 908 publications, most of which 
are annotated, from countries in Europe, Asia, 
and America for the period 1945-1956. The 
volume of writing for the twelve year period 
was considerably more; some 2167 publications 
from thirty-one countries were identified and 
these were used to give a rough indication of 
the volume of writing in most of the countries 
of the world. The more detailed, annotated list 
of publications was used to analyze the trends 
within the confines of the sociology of mar- 
riage and family behavior and to compare the 
foci of studies in America, Europe, and Asia. 

Bernard (1), in a general critique of the 
field, has pointed up some substantive areas of 
research in the family which she feels are being 
neglected. Expediency factors along with demo- 
gtaphic factors, romantic love, and personality 
interaction are not being given adequate re- 
search attention in mate selection studies. She 
calls attention to the curvilinear aspect of mar- 
ital adjustment and suggests longitudinal or 
cross-sectional studies be made to shed light on 
marital adjustment over time. She indicates the 
need for better record keeping, expecially of 
divorce statistics, and points out that research 
methods, with a few exceptions, are over-used 
and unimaginative and suggests the use of game 
and decision theory. She feels that the concepts 
therein may help untangle some of the complex 
problems of family sociology. 

Noteworthy in this respect is a series of arti- 
cles on new approaches in family research: 
Christensen (I) reports on the development, 
advantages, and limitations of the record link- 
age method; Huntington (1) describes and il- 
lustrates the personality-interaction approach; 
and Blood (1) is concerned with the use of ob- 
servational methods in family research. These 
methods are useful and intriguing and perhaps 
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family researchers should heed the injunction of 
Sussman (I) “. . . to use them, replicate in 
other studies, and modify as needed.” Kephart 
(1), in his report from the Committee on Mar- 
riage and Divorce Statistics, also recommends 
the collection of better marriage and divorce 
statistics. Although some progress has been 
made, such as the elimination of reporting of 
discrepancies among the various states, more 
information is necessary on such topics as: age 
relationships in marriage and divorce, interracial 
and interclass marriages, effects of previous mar- 
ital status on divorce, geographical and urban- 
rural differences, relationship between children 
and divorce, racial and occupational factors in 
marriage and divorce, and temporal changes in 
duration of marriage. Monahan (1), in a com- 
ment on Kephart’s report, states that profes- 
sional groups should make their interest known 
and perhaps take more active means to achieve 
better statistics in this area. 

Studies in the area of sexual behavior have 
apparently diminished considerably and of the 
few that have been made most are from other 
countries. On the other hand, the development 
of studies in sex role learning and sex role iden- 
tification have been frequent enough to warrant 
separate attention. Burchinal (II), in an at- 
tempt to discover the relationship between sex 
role identification of girls and age, has found 
the breaking point between relatively sexless 
girlhood and sex role identification to be around 
the age of thirteen to fourteen. Zuk (II), from 
a different viewpoint and with a different 
method, finds sex appropriate behavior to be 
more stable during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
year for both boys and girls, with the girls 
evincing even more stable sex appropriate be- 
havior than boys. A cross-sex identification study 
made by Brim (II) substantiates the hypotheses 
that cross-sex siblings will have more traits ap- 
propriate to the opposite sex role than same-sex 
siblings, and that the effect is greater for 
younger siblings. King (II) provides a discus- 
sion of cross-sex identification by the use of sen- 
tence completion stems. Lundy (II) attempts to 
determine the similarity between self-perception 
and perception of others in the attributes of 
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masculinity and femininity. The basic concern is 
whether one’s sociometric choice of liked or dis- 
liked individuals is of the same or opposite sex 
and whether the perceiver is strongly identified 
with his own sex. His results indicate that liking 
for a person (the same or opposite sex) is di- 
rectly related to the degree to which he is per- 
ceived as similar to oneself and to acceptable 
aspects of oneself, thereby refuting the notion 
of complementarity as proposed by Winch 
(III). Huntington (1), however, in a study of 
personality interaction in marriage, tends to 
corroborate the hypothesis of complementary 
needs. 

In dating behavior, Bardis (III) has found 
that high school boys and girls begin dating at 
the same age (fourteen) and that the girls are 
less liberal in regard to given dating practices 
than boys. Empey (III) finds that both college 
and high school girls tend to favor the tradi- 
tional feminine role rather than one of occupa- 
tion equality between sexes. McGinnis (III), on 
the other hand, finds a lessening of importance 
of traditional female roles as reported by boys, 
and a general decline of traditional family 
values for both boys and girls. In a study of 
three religious groups of female college stu- 
dents’ responses to questions concerning mar- 
riage and family life, Christopherson (IIT) 
found, among other things, that Protestants are 
more willing to marry across religious lines, 
Jews more prone to closer interaction with in- 
laws, Catholics more willing to have husband 
help around the house; none of them desired 
a large family although most thought children 
to be essential to a happy marriage. In three 
intriguing articles, Hobart (III) deals with the 
incidence, effects, and function of romaticism 
during courtship. His hypotheses relate to the 
structure-function theory that different court- 
ship periods produce a different amount of ten- 
sion. Some of his findings are that for men 
romanticism does change at different stages of 
courtship, that it is cyclical, with the greatest 
amount of realism at the beginning and end 
of courtship and with romanticism greater in be- 
tween. Findings of non-significance with respect 
to romanticism of women lead him to agree 
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with Winch and Komorovsky’s findings of non- 
emancipatory behavior in women, but to indi- 
cate that Parson’s analysis of the youth subcul- 
ture as a weaning mechanism needs modification 
since the tensions resulting from transition from 
passivity and compliance in childhood to initia- 
tive in adolescence does not apply to girls. 

The pattern of research in marriage and 
divorce shows little change from the studies of 
social and personality factors of previous years, 
with the possible exception of a greater specific 
emphasis on values as they affect various as- 
pects of marital adjustment. In a study of the 
marital adjustment of nurses, Nimkoff and 
Grige (IV) find adjustment to be positively 
related to theoretical (rational-empirical) values 
but negatively related to economic values; al- 
though religion is a dominant value of the 
nurses, it is not related, either positively or neg- 
atively, to marital adjustment. Samenfink (IV) 
finds Roman Catholics accepting of most of the 
values of the Church relating to marriage but 
rejecting the Church’s stand on contraceptives 
and equalitarianism. 

Personality and role maintain a dominant po- 
sition in marital studies. In the use of the con- 
cept “role,” Couch (IV) found that the degree 
of concensus in marital roles and the accuracy 
of role taking increased with the length of the 
marriage, and Eastman (IV) concludes that 
marital happiness is related to self acceptance, 
acceptance of others, and to psychological status 
in both subjects and their mates. Robins and 
O'Neal (IV) indicates that divorce and child- 
lessness occur more frequently in those who 
have had known emotional difficulties in child- 
hood than in normal subjects. In a paper on 
marital trends according to various educational 
levels, Glick and Carter (IV) find the propor- 
tion of increase in marriage greater among those 
with a high school or college diploma than for 
those without; the relationship between median 
age at first marriage and educational level tends 
to be positive; educational level of husband and 
wife tends to be similar; higher educational at- 
tainment is correlated with greater marriage sta- 
bility, and many other points of great interest. 
The authors feel that the early marriage rate and 
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higher educational attainment are probably re- 
lated to favorable economic conditions. Al- 
though studies in sex behavior are rather sparse, 
Kanin and Howard (IV) have found that pre- 
marital coitus is most likely to occur among 
those females who do not attend church and are 
of the lower class. These females are less likely 
to go on a honeymoon, are less likely to use 
contraceptives, and are most likely to have post- 
marital sex satisfactions on the wedding night 
and during the honeymoon. Wallin and Clark 
(IV) substantiate the propositions that equal 
sex drives and a stronger sex drive on the part 
of the husband are acceptable to marriage part- 
ners but a stronger sex drive on the part of the 
wife is not. 

Fully one-third of the entire bibliography 
consists of studies in the American family (V). 
The categories of parent-child (Va), the family 
group, (4), and fertility and child spacing 
(Vc) are included here. The broad range of 
topics covered under this heading touches upon 
many subjects, some of which are in fringe 
areas. This review will attempt to point up, 
somewhat representatively, only those areas 
which seem to have had the greatest emphasis. 

The greatest emphasis in parent-child re- 
search is in the area of parental, especially ma- 
ternal, influences upon the child’s personality 
and related aspects of the child’s behavior, such 
as reading ability and intelligence. Children 
with parents scoring high or low on a domi- 
nance attitude scale, according to a study by 
Trapp and Kausler (Va), were more adult 
avoiding than children with parents in the in- 
termediate range. Peck (Va), in a study of ado- 
lescents, finds ego-strength related to a con- 
sistent, warm family life; friendliness and spon- 
taneity related to a lenient, democratic family 
life; and hostility and guilt related to an auto- 
cratic, untrusting, disapproving family. Chil- 
dren who rate high in all considered aspects of 
personality have mothers who are contented and 
tend to permit intellectual and emotional free- 
dom, according to Altman (Va). Leton (Va), 
in a study of parental attitudes toward children, 
finds that there is wider disagreement between 
fathers and mothers of poorly adjusted children 
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than of well adjusted children. Sears, et al., (Va) 
in a very interesting study of child training tech- 
niques and mothering personalities and prac- 
tices, devote much attention to feeding, toilet 
training, dependency, sex, and other factors, 
and discover, among numerous other things, 
that their findings do not support psychoana- 
lytical theory on a number of points. Boek, Suss- 
man, and Yankauer (Va) in a study of social 
class and child care practices report that dif- 
ferences among families, when compared by 
social class, were found in such areas as family 
planning, use of literature, feeding practices, 
and mother’s educational level and occupational 
aspirations for her child. 

In a study of personality adjustment, Burchi- 
nal, Gardner, and Hawkes (Va) find that rural 
and small town children coming from higher 
socio-economic status families show fewer in- 
dications of personality maladjustment as com- 
pared with children coming from lower socio- 
economic status families. Dyer (Va) finds that 
children’s attitudes are generally similar to par- 
ents’ attitudes toward father’s occupation, and 
that children coming from a white collar family 
have more positive attitudes toward father’s 
work than those from blue collar families. 

On a methodological note, Gardner, Hawkes, 
and Pease (Va) feel that child development 
studies in the field of home economics are heavily 
weighted on the descriptive side, with a rela- 
tive neglect of the experimental. They also 
stress the limitations of the ranking, rating, and 
projective methods used and call for more in- 
tensive use of the experimental design. Smith 
(Va) compares interview and observation tech- 
niques to measure mother behavior and finds 
neither method to be superior—coverage of a 
wider range of behavior is accomplished better 
by the interview, whereas observation is found 
to better discriminate ‘‘defensive” mothers. 

The greatest specific emphasis in family 
studies has been on the working wife and 
mother and the various impacts this has on 
family life. Blood (Vb), for example, finds 
husbands of both working wives and non-work- 
ing wives tending to shift in the equalitarian 
direction, although working wives have a larger 
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percentage of their suggestions adopted than do 
housewives, and husbands of working wives do 
more housework than the husbands of house- 
wives. Similarly, the results of a study by Heer 
(Vb) on dominance and the working wife sug- 
gest that personality differences do not account 
for the fact that working wives have more in- 
fluence in decision making than non-working 
wives. Wilkening (Vd) found indebtedness but 
not wives’ social status related to joint decision 
making. On another aspect of working mothers, 
Nye’s (V4) data support the idea that employ- 
ment of mothers typically increase conflict in 
the marital relationship but that satisfaction 
and happiness in marriage are not significantly 
different by employment categories ; the implica- 
tion is that the working wife may receive other 
satisfactions outside of the marriage. Perhaps 
Huntington’s (1) formulation that conflict and 
satisfaction may coexist in marriage under given 
conditions may have a great deal of merit. 

A highly provocative study by Gold and 
Slater (V4) attempts to show how the distinc- 
tion between the mass integration setting (en- 
trepreneurial) and the bureaucratic setting can 
be useful in understanding the power structure, 
ideology, and task allocation of husband-wife 
relations. Some of their findings indicate that 
mass setting women show less power in intra- 
family decisions, have a higher evaluation of 
motherhood, and desire a larger ideal family; 
the bureaucratic wives show more interest in 
companionship as a marital value and have a 
more powerful position in the husband-wife 


relation. An equally provocative study by Miller 


and Swanson (V4) also dichotomizes the 
family into two basic types: the individualist- 
entrepreneurial and the welfare-bureaucratic, 
with the former characterized as being,self em- 
ployed, risk taking, and highly competitive, and 
the latter as task specializing, security oriented, 
and accommodating. 

Other research in this section includes studies 
of social participation by Williams (Vb) and 
Anderson (V4); the division of labor, Blood 
(Vd) and Health (Vd) ; housing, Beyer (Vd) ; 
and mobility, Whitney (V4). In addition, there 
are extensive data on living arrangements, 
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school enrollments, educational attainment, em- 
ployment and number of children by Bernert 
(Vb), and the outstanding contribution of Geb- 
hard, ef al., (Vb) on pregnancy, birth, and 
abortion. 

Fertility and child spacing studies, continuing 
at about the same pace as the previous year, 
are highlighted by a comprehensive treatment 
of both method and content by Grabill, et a/., 
(VIc) and the assemblage, in one binding, of 
data previously gathered and __ published 
(Whelpton and Kiser, VIc). An increasing 
amount of work in this area is being done in 
other countries. 

In disorganization and the family, there con- 
tinues to be an interest in broken homes and 
their affect upon personality plus a consider- 
able increase in interest in delinquency and 
deviant behavior. There is relatively little 
change in the quantity of research in alcoholism 
or mental illness but there seems to be a lessen- 
ing of interest in homosexuality. On a person- 
ality adjustment scale, Pierce and Langford 
(VIa) find that girls from broken homes score 
higher than boys from broken homes although 
they feel that the discrepancy may be due to 
the greater maturity of girls at this age. Bartlett 
and Horrocks (VIa) indicate that adolescents 
from homes where one parent is deceased tend 
to receive less recognition and affection from 
adults and seem to compensate by striving for 
affection from the opposite sex. 

In a unique finding from a sample of high 
school students, Nye (VIc) reports no signifi- 
cant difference between reported delinquent be- 
havior and socio-economic status. In another 
more extensive report, Nye (VIc) attempts to 
ascertain the nature and extent of delinquent 
behavior and the relationship of family types to 
different kinds of delinquent behavior. In an- 
other study, Dinitz, Reckless, and Kay (VIc) 
find that mothers of delinquency vulnerable 
boys (boys who scored high on delinquency vul- 
nerability) tended to agree with their sons’ 
negative picture of self and social definitions no 
less than the mothers of low scorers agreed with 
their sons’ more positive picture of self and 
social definitions. The authors believe concept 
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of self is an important part of delinquent and 
non-delinquent behavior. 

The trend in mental illness research is toward 
a greater and greater tendency to study the 
families and parents (mostly mothers) of 
schizophrenic children. If one general conclu- 
sion from the bulk of these studies can be 
drawn, it is stated well by Behrens and Gold- 
farb (VId) who suggest a relationship between 
family interaction and the pathology of the 
child. Other studies corroborate this statement. 
For example, Lidz (VId) indicates that forty- 
five of fifty schizophrenic patients come from 
highly disturbed environments; Block's, ef al., 
(VId) cluster analysis of many characteristics 
indicates a relationship between the child’s diag- 
nosis (among neurotic and schizophrenic chil- 
dren) and parental personality; and Winder 
and Kantor (VId) report that mothers of schiz- 
ophrenics manifest more pathology than mothers 
of normal sons. Relatively little study has been 
made of the family background and early life 
of the manic-depressive but Gibson (VId@) finds 
that manic-depressives and schizophrenics can 
be distinguished on the basis of family patterns 
and early life experiences. Lantz (VId) reports, 
among other things, that good nervous stability 
of. parents is statistically significant in the life 
history of normals and poor nervous stability is 
statistically significant in the life history of 
severe psychoneurotics. 

Contributions in the areas of counseling have 
more than doubled over the past year. Much of 
the material deals with the assessment and 
evaluation of techniques and methods. Geisman 
and Ayres (VIIa), for example, do an analysis 
of some one hundred families in terms of 
family solidarity, cohesiveness, et cetera, and 
are especially interested in families who do not 
carry out socially assigned roles. Eisenberg, 
Marlowe, and Hastings (VIId) describe and 
carefully evaluate the function of a special psy- 
chiatric clinic for foster children. Other evalua- 
tions of methods included those of residential 
therapy by Jones (VIIa), of social case record- 
ing by Frings, Kratovil, and Palemis (VIIa), 
and of limited psychoanalytically-oriented psy- 
chotherapy by Graham (VIIa). In terms of 
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needed research in this area, Deutsch and Solo- 
mon (VIIa) provide a methodological strategy 
for research programming in a family casework 
agency and suggest a program which will per- 
mit the collection and classification of data for 
research purposes, as well as for informational 
purposes. In a later related paper, Deutsch 
(VII) calls for a systematic approach in social 
casework and provides an outline that could be 
appropriately undertaken in a large family case- 
work or counseling agency. Noteworthy in this 
area also are two books on marriage counseling 
in the United States by Mudd, ef al., (VIIa) 
and Vincent (VIIa), and one in England by 
Wallis and Booker (VIIIa), all of which indi- 
cate the increased trend in the development of 
greater interest in counseling and therapy. 

In a study of attitude differences between 
those who formulate policy and those who exe- 
cute it in community action programs, Nettler 
(VIIIc) finds, among other things, that social 
workers are at one pole perceiving welfare 
services as being inadequate, with business ex- 
ecutives, accountants, and educators at the other 
pole seeing services as being adequate. 

The entries in this review suggest a waning 
of interest in family research in other countries 
but this is probably due more to a lack of avail- 
able resource material than to a trend. It is 
probable that the steady increase in the volume 
of writing in other countries as reported by both 
Hill (1) and Ehrmann (1) continued through 
1958. A panoramic picture of research in other 
countries indicates a comparatively greater in- 
terest in and emphasis on studies of kinship, 
family structure and social organization, and 
various aspects of women’s roles, and a con- 
siderable increase in studies in fertility and child 
spacing. 

The trend in family research denotes a gen- 
eral increase in all areas, with the possible ex- 
ception of sexual behavior which apparently 
received little attention in 1958. An increase in 
the study of roles and role behavior is an evi- 
dent trend. This interest is not only manifested 
in the study of sex roles per se but also in the 
complex elements of social role which have, in 
large part, an impact upon the family. Another 
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trend of considerable interest and significance 
is the increase in research in the area of counsel- 
ing and therapy. This interest seems to signify 
a growing awareness among researchers that 
counseling and social agency centers have a 
source of data of considerable richness which 
heretofore was left relatively untapped. An ap- 
parent interest in cross fertilization of ideas by 
the many disciplines that are involved in re- 
search in the family is a heartwarming trend. 
This is not necessarily interdisciplinary research 
but more of a borrowing from, and a reliance 
upon, concepts, theories, and data from related 
fields. Concomitantly, though probably unre- 
lated, there seems to be an increasing trend 
toward greater respectability for the family as 
an area of research and family researchers in 
general, comparable to what Hill (1) found in 
many of the other countries of the world. 

Although there continues to be an increase 
in research in general, a broadening of research 
horizons, and a greater sophistication in meth- 
ods, it is sadly apparent that family research has 
consistently remained middle class. With rela- 
tively few exceptions, researchers are more 
prone to study middle class families and, with 
what seemingly is a singleness of purpose, avoid 
research in both upper and lower class families. 
More research is needed in the other two sub- 
cultures along with a longer and deeper look at 
many of the excellent studies being done over- 
seas. Perhaps we should take a cue or two 
from researchers in Europe, especially from 
those who study the family from the institu- 
tional point of view and those who analyze the 
“family in community.” In these respects, Euro- 
pean studies outclass those in America, which 
seem to be disproportionately oriented toward 
an atomistic approach and the treatment of the 
family as a closed social system. 
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Book Reviews 


EUGENE J. KANIN, Department Editor 
Purdue University 


Pregnancy, Birth and Abortion. P. H. Gebhard, 
W. B. Pomeroy, C. E. Martin, and C. V. 
Christenson. New York: Harper & Brothers 
and Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1958. 282 pp. 
$6.00. 

This is the third major publication of the 
Institute for Sex Research, founded by the late 
Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey. The authors are the in- 
tellectual heirs of Dr. Kinsey, and the master 
himself apparently was induced to plan the 
book after he had presented some of the ma- 
terials at an Abortion Conference sponsored by 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
and held at Arden House, Harriman, New 
York, in 1955. 

As described by the authors, 


The Institute has produced two major publica- 
tions, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 
(1948) and Sexual Behavior in the Human Fe- 
male (1953). Both volumes dealt with sexual 
behavior per se; the reproductive consequences of 
a part of such behavior were scarcely touched 
upon since the Institute planned to publish on 
that subject at some future date... (xi) 


The present volume is concerned with pregnan- 
cies and outcomes of pregnancies resulting from 
the sexual behavior of females in the previous 
study. 

The 5,293 white non-prison females who 
were the subjects in Sexual Behavior in the Hu- 
man Female are also the subjects for the major 
part of the present volume. However, the ex- 
periences of the relatively small groups of white 
and Negro prison women, and of Negro non- 
prison women are also analyzed in separate sec- 
tions of the present book. Hence the strength 
and weakness of the sample apply to the pres- 
ent work. Very briefly, the non-prison white 
sample was heavily weighted by urban women 
of college background. In the main, the sub- 
jects were recruited as members of clubs and 
groups rather than as individuals. Balanced 
against this type of sample liability is the un- 
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doubted genius of Kinsey and his associates in 
interviewing people. This is an asset that is not 
to be minimized. Data regarding premarital 
pregnancies and induced abortions, in the na- 
ture of the case, are very difficult to collect. Pos- 
sibly the authors secured more complete reports 
on these sensitive matters than has ever been 
achieved except in purely medical records. It 
should be stated, however, that there is nothing 
in the magnitude of the rates to suggest that 
Kinsey and his colleagues secured more com- 
plete reporting of marital pregnancies and 
spontaneous abortions than has been achieved 
in several good field studies in the past. 

Space will permit only brief mention of one 
or two important findings: 

Our white non-prison females when taken as 

a unit correspond to the socio-economically upper 

20 per cent of the U.S. population. Ultimately 

one-tenth of this group, which includes those 

without as well as those with pre-marital coitus, 

has a pre-marital pregnancy regardless of their 

subsequent marital status. . . . Pre-marital coitus, 

pre-marital pregnancy, and marriage, it is ap- 

parent, are closely associated phenomena, the first 

two becoming more prevalent as marriage ap- 

proaches, (p. 65) 

Among both the married and single females, 

. . age at the time of marriage, . . . decade in 
which the woman was born, . . . degree of religi- 
ous devoutness, and . . . extent of her education 
. . . were found to be linked to differences in the 
pattern of pregnancy and its outcome. (p. 213) 


In some cases the authors appear to neglect 
the interrelation of the independent variables. 
Thus in the discussion of the relation of edu- 
cation to “accumulative experience in pre-mari- 
tal conception” they take insufficient account of 
the differences in age at marriage by education 
(pp. 44-47). Also, in some cases there is some- 
what questionable interpretation of time trends 
on the basis of cross-sectional data by age. Never- 
theless in the reviewer's opinion this is a first 
class book. The authors display at once more 
statistical sophistication and more humility than 
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was the case in the two previous books on sex- 
ual behavior. 

CLYDE V. KISER 
Milbank Memorial Fund 


The Family and Population Control. Reuben 
Hill, J. Mayone Stycos, and Kurt W. Back. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959. 481 pp. $8.00. 

Reuben Hill and his colleagues have come 
up with a timely and valuable work, not only 
for social scientists, but for government ofh- 
cials, medical authorities, and other groups in- 
terested in population control. While the set- 
ting for the present survey was Puerto Rico, 
many of the findings would seem to have rele- 
vance for other societies. Selecting the nuclear 
family of procreation as the unit of study, the 
investigators analyzed various socio-demogra- 
phic and additudinal correlates relating to birth 
control practices among the Puerto Ricans, par- 
ticularly among the lower classes. Starting with 
a conceptual framework and utilizing an initial 
reconnaissance sample, the Hill group neatly 
developed an over-all research design which 
might well serve as a model for community- 
type family studies. Depth-interviewing, spe- 
cificity staging, correlation analysis, tabular 
presentation, model building and typology con- 
struction, experimental validation, and a recom- 
mended action program combine to make a 
most enlightening methodological presentation. 

Some of the findings: In terms of preferred 
number of children, Puerto Ricans tend toward 
the two or three child family, high fertility 
rates to the contrary. Whereas over 80 per cent 
of the population are Catholic, “‘attitudes and 
behavior are predominantly favorable to the 
small family, achieved by non-Church approved 
methods of birth control.” At the same time, 
“although nearly all Puerto Ricans recognize 
the desirability of the small family, they do not 
yet feel sufficiently strongly about it to practice 
birth control efficiently unless the facilitating 
mechanisms make it relatively easy to do so.” 
(Only some 5 per cent of the childbearing 
mothers, for instance, were being served by 
birth control clinics, despite the widespread 
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availability of the latter.) While the incidence 
of birth control practice is high, effectiveness is 
low. Effectiveness is related not to type of birth 
control method employed but to the way in 
which it is used. Knowledge of conception con- 
trol comes relatively late in marriage. 

Inasmuch as the work focuses almost entirely 
on population control, demographers will prob- 
ably find more of interest than will students of 
the family. One wishes, for instance—in view 
of the painstaking interview schedule—that 
some items yielding information on sex be- 
havior had been included. However, a given 
survey cannot be all things to all people, and 
perhaps every social scientists with a particular 
bent could think of things which might have 
been included. After all, whether a particular 
topic—in this instance, population control—is 
boring or interesting is largely a function of 
reader-aptitude. Intrinsically, of course, the sub- 
ject of population control has far-reaching 
adumbrations in today’s world. 

Much of the undertaking of the Hill group 
was in uncharted methodological waters, and in 
the present reviewer's opinion, the precision 
and descriptive spell-out of the research design 
comprise the outstanding features of the book. 

WILLIAM M. KEPHART 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Fertility of American Women. Wilson H. 
Grabill, Clyde V. Kiser, and Pascal K. 
Whelpton. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1958. 448 pp. $9.50. 

Based largely on analyses of published census 
data, this is a book of 243 amply annoted tables 
and figures with respect to trends, differentials, 
and projections relevant to fertility. 

The initial chapters chart the decline and rise 
of American fertility from colonial times. It 
may come as a surprise for some readers to dis- 
cover that American women as late as the early 
nineteenth century were among the most fertile 
in the world. They have come a long way. 
Whereas the average colonial woman is esti- 
mated to have had eight children, in 1950 the 
average white woman had had only 2.3 by age 
forty-five to forty-nine. There are, however, some 
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pockets of rather formidable fertility remaining 
in the United States. For example, in 1950, rural 
farm non-white mothers with no more than ele- 
mentary school education had had an average of 
5.8 live births by completion of the childbearing 
age. 

Of interest to family sociologists are the data 
indicating that while urban-rural fertility differ- 
entials are apparent as early as the eighteenth 
century, the national declines (starting in the 
early nineteenth century) cannot be attributed 
to increasing urbanization. Moreover, it seems 
that declines were nation-wide rather than 
“spreading” from more industrialized regions 
to others. Non-white fertility, on the other 
hand, probably registered no substantial de- 
clines before the turn of this century. 

Over half of the volume is devoted to the 
exploration of differential fertility. Residence 
(including data by region, state, and county), 
occupation, education, labor force status, in- 
come, rental value, and color are related to fer- 
tility, and, wherever possible, the differentials 
are analyzed over time. 

Rural-urban differentials are still marked. It 
is even the case that rural areas around large 
cities show lower rates than other rural areas. 
(The authors leave us with a tantalizing com- 
ment that “there are undoubtedly many ‘causes’ 
of this situation.”)) However, although large 
cities show lower rates than smaller cities, 
“there was no tendency for fertility to vary in 
a consistent way with the size ranking of indi- 
vidual large cities.’’ No correlation was found 
between proportions of Roman Catholics in 
large cities and declines in fertility. 

Trends in differential fertility by occupation 
and education are particularly noteworthy. Con- 
ceivably the nineteenth century saw an increase 
in fertility differences between economic classes. 
Whether or not this is so, it is clear that the 
effect of the decline between 1910 and 1940 
was such as to cause no contraction of differ- 
entials by occupation. (Of course the net 
change may conceal important fluctuations over 
the period.) But since 1940, the “higher” oc- 
cupational classes have tended to be dispropor- 
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tionately represented in the general rise in fer- 
tility. Urban areas also demonstrate a dispro- 
portionate increase vis 4 vis, rural areas, hold- 
ing occupation constant. In sum, while the tra- 
ditional fertility differentials still hold, a con- 
traction in differences has occurred since 1940, 
especially among younger women. 

Generally speaking, the same picture emerges 
for educational differentials. Indeed, by one fer- 
tility measure the educational differentials had 
virtually disappeared by 1950; and for urban 
white women of certain ages this measure shows 
a direct relation to educational levels. 

Although we have been using the general 
term “‘fertility’’ in our summarization, the au- 
thors actually analyze fertility by a wide array 
of measures. Since each of these rates reflects 
a somewhat different aspect of fertility, the net 
effect, while occasionally bewildering, is to ad- 
vance our knowledge beyond those studies em- 
ploying one or two measures. A substantial 
chapter is devoted to cohort analysis, a tech- 
nique which is particularly illuminating in the 
study of trends. By coupling cohort measures 
with recent survey data on expected future 
births, the authors have what is probably an 
unusually powerful tool for purposes of predic- 
tion. 

Discussion of other analyses of fertility is 
rather scanty, but in one allusion a demograph- 
er’s knuckles are lightly rapped for going 
“somewhat beyond his data.” The same cannot 
be said for the present work; and readers of 
this Journal will find that herein lies both its 
strengths and weaknesses. 

J. MAYONE STYCOS 
Cornell University 


Modern Science and the Human Fertility Prob- 
lems. Richard L. Meier. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. 263 pp. $5.95. 
This book deals with an extremely important 

problem. If the underdeveloped and developing 

countries that are reducing death rates rapidly 
do not also reduce their birth rates, they will 
have a population “explosion.” The great in- 
crease in numbers of people will make it very 
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difficult for most of these countries to raise 
average per capita income and improve living 
levels. Certainly these changes cannot occur to 
the extent desired by the leaders and the masses. 

The author undertook the study because of 
his keen interest in developmental planning and 
because the prospect that oral contraceptives 
would become available opened the possibility 
of new and better approaches to the solution of 
the great human fertility problem. It is one 
aspect of the broader question of what can be 
done so that progress in the social and physical 
sciences will make the maximum contribution 
to the welfare of mankind. 

The author begins by outlining the “new 
population problem,” and analyzing the social 
consequences of scientific discovery. Special at- 
tention is given to the difficulties caused by the 
rapid increase of people in Puerto Rico and 
India, and what has been done or is being 
planned to alleviate these difficulties. Studies by 
Stycos in Puerto Rico and by Coale and Hoover 
in India provide important parts of the factual 
background. There is an interesting discussion 
of the possible costs of programs to reduce 
family size, and of the success that must be 
achieved in order to justify expenditures on dif- 
ferent scales. Attention is then turned to the 
outlook for obtaining new methods of control 
—especially oral contraceptives—and for the 
prospective spread of their use. A completely 
different way of reducing fertility also is sug- 
gested which may surprise many readers—the 
development of “‘satisfying life time roles .. . 
which do not require parenthood, and which in 
effect, discourage it.” Genetic implications are 
considered. The final chapter deals with unfin- 
ished tasks, among them the decisions which 
must be made by government officials, religious 
leaders, and others on matters which will affect 
fertility trends and national welfare. Ap- 
pendixes document the statements about progress 
in developing new methods of regulating con- 
ception, and present an intriguing example of 
the technique of “looking backward” from the 
future which is useful to planners. 

It seems to this reviewer that Meier has put 
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too much stress on the importance of having 
new methods of contraception. He might well 
have given more attention to one implication of 
the fact that more than a century ago, before 
the Industrial Revolution had made great 
strides, the people in some countries were re- 
ducing fertility substantially by using the meth- 
ods of control that were then available. No 
method will be used without the appropriate 
motivation. 

The book is very interesting. It is not written 
merely for demographers and other scientists, 
but rather for the larger group of readers who 
are interested in accelerating human progress. 
It should have a wide appeal. 

PASCAL K. WHELPTON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, Miami University 


The Changing American Parent: A Study in 
the Detroit Area. Daniel R. Miller and Guy 
E. Swanson. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1958. 302 pp. n.p. 

This volume represents an effort to discrimi- 
nate types of families and to associate with the 
types variant practices (or, rather, statements of 
practices) in child rearing. Data for the study 
were gathered in the Detroit area for a sample 
of almost six hundred mothers. The study it- 
self is a rather complex affair, and a brief re- 
view is necessarily highly selective and must em- 
ploy an economical phrasing that cannot do 
justice to all the nuances indicated and all the 
qualifications stated by the authors. 

Two basic types of families are discriminated 
—the individuated-entrepreneurial and the wel- 
fare-bureaucratic. In the first of these, the mak- 
ing of money is an affair still closely bound to 
the taking of risks by the family breadwinner, 
who, if not self-employed, is likely to be em- 
ployed by a firm. with little organizational 
elaboration. In the second type, male employ- 
ment is in a ‘welfare’ context, wherein ‘‘secur- 
ity” replaces risk and the firm worked for has 
high organizational elaboration, a certain pro- 
pensity to hold on to its employees, and a readi- 
ness to treat them in the “human relations’ 
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manner. The distinction partly parallels that 
sometimes made between “old’’ and ‘new’ 
middle classes, although the entrepreneurial 
and bureaucratic tendencies are not necessarily 
class-bound. When the authors further count as 
entrepreneurial families in which either spouse 
was born on a farm or in a foreign country, 
their original hypothesis begins to look like a 
wagon-train, and neither the arguments nor the 
data they present relieve the reader from the 
need to make major intuitive fill-ins in order 
to “see” the elements of unity in the indi- 
viduated-entrepreneurial type. The authors find 
significant associations between family type and 
stated practices in child rearing, but the as- 
sociations are of low magnitude. Much statisti- 
cal ingenuity is expended on the somewhat 
slippery materials. Perhaps as plausible a sug- 
gestion as any made for the peculiar shape of 
the data is that there is progressive narrowing 
of the differences in child care and that great 
variations are not to be expected in a society 
going increasingly in the bureaucratic direction. 

One of the most irritating features of the 
book, at least to this reviewer, is the authors’ 
tendency to engage in lengthy ruminations in 
which they reveal their qualms, discuss their 
hunches, and mull over their procedures. This 
might have been quite valuable, but it turns out 
to be rather tedious, and the reader finds him- 
self longing for conciseness. A sizeable portion 
of the book must consist in these ruminations, 
and, somewhat ironically, a more predictively 
successful study could easily have been a much 
shorter one, since the ruminative process is in- 
evitably touched off time and again when things 
do not turn out as the authors had thought 
they might and ad hoc suggestions have to be 
supplied. Ostensibly, this is excusable on the 
ground that the book is made more compre- 
hensible to ‘people without long and special 
training in the social sciences.” At least, this 
seems to be the authors’ excuse. It is hard to 
see how such people could be more effectively 
repelled. 

Still, for the professional social scientists, 
there is much of interest here, including some 
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fascinating asides. The basic problem of the re- 
lations between family-in-social-context and 
modes of child rearing is one of which the 
authors are very well aware. If it is true that 
the individuated-entrepreneurial children are 
encouraged to be “rational,” to exercise con- 
siderable self-control, to develop self-reliance, 
and to assume an “‘active, manipulative stance 
toward their environment,’ while the other 
children are encouraged to be “accommoda- 
tive,” to allow spontaneous expression to im- 
pulse, and so on, it would appear that the 
family functions as a kind of supply system pro- 
viding the larger social order with personality 
types congruent with the character of that order 
and with what it requires of the personnel who 
work within it. That the family does function 
in this way has been asserted by a number of 
social psychologists, notably by Erich Fromm. 
But one must inquire into ways and means; 
some might wish to say, “mechanisms.” Here 
the thought of Miller and Swanson is diffuse 
and unsystematic. They aver at one point that 
the newer bureaucratic frameworks involve a 
social participation that requires the individual 
to be “relaxed and cooperative,” and then they 
add that thumb-sucking may give the child prac- 
tice in an “accommodative approach to life” 
and may teach him to “relax and be content 
when under pressure.” Whether this is valid 
or not, it clearly suggests one possible kind of 
connection between family-in-social-context and 
child-rearing: a kind in which there is direct 
reproduction of emotional tendencies that will 
presumably be “useful” to have on tap in later 
years. What other kinds are there? Surely, it 
is not always this simple. The problems in- 
volved here cannot be further elaborated, but 
they have been a-building in psychology and 
social science for a considerable time. Miller 
and Swanson might well have made a larger 
contribution in connection with them, and this 
is no mere complaint that they “‘should have 
written another book,” since these matters 
would appear to be vitally important for the 
book they have actually written. 

The conceptualizations achieved and the data 
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presented in this monograph are not likely to 
evoke great enthusiasm among professionals, 
but the monograph is nevertheless a conscien- 
tious performance from which, given patience, 
much stimulation may be gained. 


LOUIS SCHNEIDER 


Purdue University 


Dating, Mating and Marriage. Jessie Bernard, 
Helen E. Buchanan, William M. Smith, Jr. 
Cleveland: Howard Allen, Inc., Publishers. 
1958. 410 pp. $3.50 (paper), $4.75 (cloth). 
This book is an interesting addition to the 

growing list of texts for use in the so-called 
functional courses in marriages and family liv- 
ing at the college and university level. The 
novelty of the approach lies in the incorporation 
of scores of personal documents, ranging in 
length from a few paragraphs to several pages, 
and derived in large part from students them- 
selves. Some of the documents come from term 
papers, others from interviews, and still others 
from previously published biographical and au- 
tobiographical sources. The consistent emphasis, 
however, is upon the problems of dating, court- 
ship, and marriage as seen by college students 
and told in their own words. 

This approach constitutes both the strength 
and weakness of the book, depending upon the 
point of view of the instructor and the methods 
of instruction which he habitually uses. For 
those persons who agree with the authors that 
marriage problems should be approached pri- 
marily through the eyes and interests of the 
undergraduates and examined through the docu- 
mentary method, the present book will be very 
valuable indeed. For those instructors who be- 
lieve, on the other hand, that the marriage 
course should stress substantive material drawn 
from the scientific studies of social interaction 
before, during, and (possibly) after marriage, 
the book will serve, at best, as a supplement to 
a more formal and systematic presentation of 
these complex problems. The authors have, in- 
deed, anticipated some of the needs of the 
latter group by relating their own chapters to 
pertinent references in a number of standard 
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treatises in marriage and the family. 

In an admirable introduction, the authors 
indicate the criteria by which the various docu- 
ments are selected: (1) Emphasis is placed 
upon topics of interest to undergraduates. (2) 
The cases deal with “normal” (as distinguished 
from clearly neurotic or psychotic) persons. (3) 
The cases are authentic and furthermore repre- 
sent the announced criteria of such documents 
(for example, personal involvement). (4) 
The cases are intended to stimulate discussion, 
rather than to point a moral lesson or present 
specific theoretical information. 

Among the topics covered at chapter length 
by the documents are the challenges faced by 
young people in a dynamic and heterogeneous 
world they did not make; problems of dating at 
all age levels up to marriage; the complications 
in dating, courtship, and marriage arising from 
military service; marital choice and the various 
influences that bear upon this crucial decision; 
the role of money in marital interaction; differ- 
ences in ethnic, class, and racial background; 
the changing roles of husbands and wives; and 
some of the crises which the marriage pair must 
face, ranging from the birth of a baby to the 
death of a parent. In each instance, the chapters 
are prefaced by a brief introduction, in which 
the authors present some of the relevant em- 
pirical data and theoretical implications of these 
situations. 

The authors are well aware of the possible 
disadvantages, as well as the manifest advan- 
tages, of the case-documentary method of teach- 
ing. Among the admitted disadvantages are the 
possibilities that: (1) the very reality and im- 
mediacy of the cases may cause the students to 
underestimate the complexity of the problems 
without any broader frame of reference; (2) 
the emphasis upon personal experience—which 
is intrinsically interesting—may lead to a com- 
parative disregard by all concerned for the per- 
tinent scientific information in the field. A final 
word by the present reviewer may be germane 
to the pedagogical implications of this type of 
approach. This is the possibility of a basic con- 
fusion of means and ends in the emphasis upon 
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classroom interaction (that is, discussion) con- 
cerning these and related problems. 

In the reviewer's judgment, the difficulty 
lies in the fact that interaction as such is in- 
creasingly viewed as the primary end of mar- 
riage (and other) education, rather than as a 
means to a more inclusive end—namely, greater 
knowledge, insight, and understanding of the 
personal and interpersonal factors involved. 
Students are thus encouraged to interact, to take 
the role of the other, to air their prejudices, and 
generally express their personalities in a small- 
group atmosphere—as if in some unspecified 
and (somehow) magical way this interaction 
alone will educate them and make them wiser 
human beings. Interaction for what, in other 
words—to paraphrase Lynd’s significant query 
made some two decades ago. The acquisition of 
empirical information, the systematic learning 
of concepts and theories, and the contact with a 
mature and informed person (the instructor) 
are often overlooked in the fashionable empha- 
sis upon interaction as the primary end of mar- 
riage education. This brief stricture is not, the 
reviewer hastens to add, intended as a criticism 
of the present volume. It is rather intended as 
a footnote to the unrestricted use of the small- 
group method of instruction which the docu- 
mentaty method implies for some persons. As a 
down-to-earth supplement to other and more 
substantive methods of teaching the marriage 
course, the book under review is made to order. 

FRANCIS E. MERRILL 
Dartmouth College 


Why Marriages Go Wrong. James H. S. Bossard 
and Eleanor Stoker Boll. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1958. 224 pp. $3.50. 

This is the latest in a series of volumes by 
the Bossard and Boll team dealing with various 
aspects of marriage and the family. In a sense, 
it does not live up to its rather provocative 
title since this is primarily a book on prepara- 
tion for marriage, advising “how to choose well 
in marriage.’ A married couple, hoping on the 
basis of the subtitle (““Hazards to Marriage. . . 
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and How to Overcome Them’’) to find guid- 
ance pertinent to their own marriage difficulties, 
would probably conclude only that they should 
not have married in the first place. 

The organization of the book follows a 
familiar pattern. Two introductiory chapters 
emphasize the recent rapid and unprecedented 
rise in American divorce rates and suggest some 
of the reasons psychologists and sociologists 
have discovered for this trend. There follow 
chapters on dating and courtship, romanticism, 
homogamous versus heterogamous mating, age 
at marriage, individualism and marriage, mar- 
riage and the open class system, parenthood, 
and sustaining family solidarity. The authors 
acknowledge that their cautions have an age-old 
ring: beware of romance; marry a solid, reput- 
able person; marry late, to a person like your- 
self—a member of your own religious national- 
ity, racial, and social class background. However 
liberal usage of case study material helps to 
maintain the freshness of presentation and the 
sense of urgent relevance of this familiar advice. 

The mode of presentation is popular: no 
attempt is made to cover all of the pertinent re- 
search material. One is a little perplexed in 
attempting to decide what readership the book 
is intended for. It would serve in a college 
preparation for marriage class, but for the fact 
that the authors often talk down to their 
readers, a tendency best seen in a dozen or so 
references to a “venerable sage” who pro- 
nounces wise judgments about various mating 
patterns. However, on the other hand, some of 
the material may not be too appropriate to high 
school classes. 

Most readers will applaud the strong indict- 
ment, found in the last chapter, of American 
society for failing to take more significant steps 
toward studying and solving problems of family 
relations. Some may have a passing concern that 
the image of sociology, and indeed of behavioral 
science, conveyed in the book is “talky” and 
lacks rigor. 

CHARLES HOBART 
University of Redlands 
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The American Family System. Sister Frances 
Jerome Woods, C. D. P. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. 585 pp. $6.50. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, who has 
taught courses in marriage and the family for 
some years, Sister Frances Jerome Woods has 
written a textbook which will be of value to 
college teachers and to their students. 

Her treatment of the family as a social sys- 
tem affecting, and in turn affected by, other 
social systems has the virtue of reality. Instead 
of being considered as an institution composed 
of casually related segments and existing in a 
vacuum (as is the case with so many such texts), 
the family in this book is a living, interacting 
whole within itself and with its society. A diffi- 
culty in such an approach is stated by the 
author: “There is a tendency to make broad 
generalizations and to simplify complex data.” 
(p. 19) For this reason, at the close of each 
chapter there is included a well-selected list of 
related empirical studies. This ‘‘difficulty” 
seems admirably suited to classroom purposes, 
for there is presented a general background of 
reading from which discussion can proceed to 
specifics. Furthermore, the content of the book 
is readable and interesting. 

For the most part, this book is a well organ- 
ized and unbiased presentation of the “‘findings” 
of students of the family, arranged so as to fit 
within the theoretical framework set up by the 
author. In this respect, the text is almost en- 
cyclopedic. 

Brief consideration is given to the nature and 
history of the human family, but the greater 
part of the book deals with the American family 
of today. Although a “multidisciplinary’’ study 
is intended, and data from many fields included, 
the emphasis is largely sociological. Family sys- 
tems are described according to community, 
ethnic origins, socio-economic types, and de- 
velopmental stages. 

Of special interest to this reviewer is the 
fresh and meaningful treatment of statistical 
trends in family life and of the relationship of 
family to other social systems. The statistics of 
kinship, family size, fertility, and marriage and 
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divorce are presented and discussed in terms of 
“value orientations” of American families. The 
last section of the book shows other major social 
institutions interacting with the family at each 
separate stage in the family cycle. This manner 
of organizing the material results is a much 
more dynamic view of the relationship than has 
formerly been presented. 
ELEANOR STOKER BOLL 


University of Pennsylvania 


Marriage and Family Relations. Lawrence S. 
Bee. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
xii + 500 pp. $5.50. 

Central in this text is its advertised unusual 
approach, its conception of personality and of 
patterns of marriage. Its theory is built on the 
Kardiner-Sheldon conception of personality, 
combined with Winch’s idea of complementary 
needs. The dubious, hypothetical nature of the 
theory is, according to its proponent, “in its 
formative stages of development,’”’ and has not 
“been validated by empirical research.” (p. viii) 

The development and application of this 
theory dominates all parts of the book. Least 
affected, and most in line with the usual text on 
marriage relations, is the section on intersex 
association and mate selection. Even here, how- 
ever, homogamy is minimized: “recent evidence 
suggests that while homogamy of some psy- 
chological ¢raits may obtain, . . . couples tend 
to attract one another on the basis of comple- 
mentary need.” (pp. 187-188) Presumably be- 
cause of this tendency, the discussion of mate 
selection passes over lightly the evidence of fac- 
tors that have been found to be related to suc- 
cessful marriage, indeed the Burgess-Cottrell 
findings as to what factors favor success in mar- 
riage are summarized as parts of the discussion 
of their marriage prediction scale. No reference 
is made to any evidence to support the findings, 
no reference to the fact that they are findings. 

Here, as elsewhere, the reviewer senses a 
failure to present material as evidence which 
may be weighed and evaluated. In its place the 
author repeatedly cites his “clinical experiences.” 
In some passages, obviously personal opinions 
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of existing conditions are stated as if they were 
unquestioned facts (pp. 171-173); or else- 
where personal statements and summaries of 
uncited studies are so mixed that the source is 
uncertain (pp. 163-164). 

No general check was made of citations. 
However, a reference to “our 1952 census” (p. 
320) stimulated a check of the citation: Kirk- 
patrick, The Family. The original source was 
found to be a Series P-20 publication of the 
Census Bureau. In a second example, Cavan’s 
The American Family is cited for data given by 
John L. Thomas in the American Sociological 
Review. 

The oddest presentation of material, presum- 
ably intended as evidence, is in the chapters on 
patterns of “‘faulty” and “‘productive’’ marriage. 
In the discussion of faulty patterns, it is pointed 
out that there may be sixty-four mating com- 
binations of Bee's basic personality types. Then 
three annotated cases, presumably from personal 
files, are given with the needs of the couples 
being interpreted as not adequately compensat- 
ing. Each case, of course, appears plausible; yet 
one wonders why these three types were selected 
instead of the other sixty-one possibilities. No 
criteria are set up, no standards described, 
whereby what makes for faulty or productive 
marriage is to be determined. Then instead of 
taking cases from files to illustrate productive 
marriage types, Bee describes from published 
sources the marriages of three well-known 
couples, one of them Franklin and Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt. These ‘are marriages in which each per- 
son achieved personal autonomy, productivity, 
and a cosmopolitan outlook, and in which pat- 
terns of living developed with distinctive kinds 
of pair unity.”’ (p. 395) How such a presenta- 
tion of undefined patterns of marriage could be 
of any value in differentiating between success- 
ful and unsuccessful marriages or in effective 
teaching, is far from clear. 

Whatever the merit of the content of the 
book, it is written in a clear, readable style, and 
its format and printing are excellent. 

SAMUEL H. LOWRIE 
Bowling Green State University 
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Marriage Analysis (2nd edition). Harold T. 
Christensen. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1958. 645 pp., $6.00. 

The current edition is an extensive revision 
of a text designed for use in college level 
courses on marriage and family living. The 
author has developed an analytical approach to 
“interpersonal relations of men and women in 
a marriage context’’ which takes into account 
the social situation in which marriage exists, 
factors related to the development of marriage- 
able personalities, and marriage itself as an 
interpersonal relationship. A final chapter deals 
with the development of school and community 
programs designed to lessen the breakdown of 
marriage and family life in modern society. 

The author draws heavily upon the findings 
of research and upon his own experience as a 
teacher, yet leaves ample room for the couple 
contemplating marriage to develop their own 
problem-solving processes in relation to their 
beliefs regarding successful living in the family 
situation in American society today. 

Even though the volume concentrates on the 
development of the central relationship in the 
family and the marriage, the author does not 
overlook such important topics as parenthood, 
the family after the children have grown and 
left home, widowhood, divorce, and remarriage. 

The analysis of the impact of today’s Ameri- 
can society on the structure of family organiza- 
tion has been brought up-to-date and expanded. 
Considerable attention is given to the roles of 
men and women in modern marriage and the 
consequences of various role patterns on the in- 
teraction between spouses. 

The addition of chapter summaries as well as 
the increased use of illustrative material from 
the author’s files has improved the ability of 
the volume to hold the attention of its readers. 
The Burgess-Locke Marriage Prediction Sched- 
ule has been added as an Appendix. The in- 
corporation of these many improvements and 
additions have produced a volume 20 per cent 
longer than the 1950 edition. 

THEODORE B. JOHANNIS, JR. 

University of Oregon 
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The Protest That Got Nowhere 


There is one maneuver on the part of our 
ladies which we here, in the name of manhood, 
protest against, and that is the ingenious one of 
shifting their own burdens upon the backs of 
their husbands. Nineteen out of twenty of the 
once proud cavaliers of our queens of beauty 
are broken down into mere domestic drudges. 
They do four-fifths of the family duty—go to 
market, select the dinner, leave the orders at 
the grocer’s, stop on their way down town at the 
intelligence office, leave word for the sweeps, go 
at midnight after their wives to bring them 
home when they are sated with pleasure and 


dissipation abroad, keep house in the dog-days 
in town while their fashionable spouses are 
coquetting at Newport or Saratoga, run after 
the doctor at all hours, and spend the better 
part of the winter nights in nursing the baby. 
If this is to continue, we might better transfer 
one of those painted, well-stuffed, and ele- 
gantly-dressed wax figures which revolve in 
Trufitt the barber’s window, to our drawing- 
room, and dispense with an American wife. 

(Source: “Whom Shall We Marry?” in Har- 
per’s Magazine, November, 1854.) 
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“Landis and Landis” has been the popular ref- 
erence with college students ever since the first 
edition appeared. Its tive approach, accu- 
ee i in writing, good tare 
judgment have made it the leader in its 
field. The Third Edition incorporates the latest 
research to help ensure this leadership. 
662 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $6.95 


YOUTH 
AND MARRIAGE, 2nd Edition 


by JUDSON T. LANDIS end MARY G. LANDIS 
SYMPATHETICALLY AND WITH GREATEST EMPHASIS 
on student-suggested topics and problems, this 
edition continues to help young People clarify 
their opinions about marriage and the family. 
The unique format of the first edition has been 
retained and the manual continues to be suit- 
able for use with any functional text on mar- 
riage and the family. 
296 pp. Pub, 1957 


Te receive approval 
promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Text price $3.95 


One Marriage, 
Two Faiths 


GUIDANCE ON 
INTERFAITH 
MARRIAGE 


these obstacles may be overcome through mutual 
understanding and patience. “Case histories and 
constructive suggestions volume invalu- 
able.”—Daniel A. Poling, in the Christian Herald. 
180 pp. $3.50 








Why Marriages 
Go Wrong 


HAZARDS TO MARRIAGE AND 
HOW TO OVERCOME THEM 


Also by Bossard and Boll 


A realistic look at the problems of building and 
maintaining a successful marriage. Helpful case 
histories show the grave risks in overemphasis on 
romance, too-early marriage, and lack of common 
— and —. ae es proof 

t marriage can be happy and lasting when prop- 
erly understood. “Deserves very wide reading and 
above ail, application.”—Paul Popenoe, in Family 
Life, 224 pp. $3.50 





Marriage Analysis 


FOUNDATIONS FOR 
SUCCESSFUL FAMILY LIFE 


Harold T. Christensen, 
Purdue University 
Designed to help prepare young men and women 
to meet maturely the pose N ince of courtship, mar- 
riage, and raising children. Centered on the inter- 
rsonal relationships of husband and wife, this 
k provides objective information on the ele- 
ments which affect marriage in present-day society. 
Includes many authoritative research fin 
“Sti ing and challenging.”—Laurence 
Smardan, University of Wyoming. 2nd Ed. 20 ills., 
tables; 645 pp. $6.00 


Order your beoks from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 








FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT 


by Dr. Evetyn M. DuvaALt, 
Family Life Consultant 


Few books have created the i or have 


been so enthusiastically adopted as Dr. Duvall's 
can family. 


book on contemporary Ameri- 


Reviewers have said .. . 
“Consistent application of the concept of ‘de- 
gaara American Sociological Review 


“Both college students and professional work- 
ers will find it valuable and stimulating.” 
? Journal of Home Economics 


Critics have said... 


“A real contribution.” 
Dr. James S. H. Bossard 
“, . . has a continuity not always found in 
family living texts . . . in the usual interesting 
Duvall style.” 
Dr. B. F. Timmons 


Users have said... 
“Impressed with its new and sound approach.” 
Brooklyn College 
oh) d 4 “igs 

Meets both my needs aed ber go a ng 
“Especially ful for (dealing) with entire 
family life oe.” 

Berea College 
“Best text, so far, for leadership student in this 


field.” 
Syracuse University 


new '59 edition 


FAMILY 
HEALTH—3rd Edition 


by Dr. JENNIE WILLIAMS 
Kansas State College 





The new edition of this practical text 
provides information on recent changes 
in the fields of health and disease. In- 
cluded is an up-to-date discussion of re- 
cently developed drugs, procedures, and 
therapies; new material on pregnancy, 
childbirth, infant care, heredity clinics, 
and programs of immunization. 


It also deals with problems that affect the 
ability of people to live effectively and 
happily, the role of Jove in human devel- 
opment, and recent evaluations of some 
previously accepted methods for promot- 
ing health and preventing illness. 

Long an outstanding book, it continues 
to place emphasis on the importance of 
good health, while supplying practical 
aids for caring for the sick and the in- 
jured. Illustrations with up-to-date statis- 
tics included. 


Recently published 


THANK YOU, DR. LAMAZE 
by MARJORIE KARMEL 
An intensely personal account of two ex- 


iences of painless childbirth under a 
‘Pavlov-like” system. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





